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The grade option is here. : 


Try it on for size. 


--Ethnic Studies. Pe 2 


--Edward Weston retrospective p. 26 
--Behind the Human Life Amendment pe 22. 
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GOOD NEWS DEPT.: The Reagan 
administration, and more particularly 
Caspar Weinburger, Secretary of Defense, 
have begun to reveal a new military strategy 
that would prepare for a long-term, 
conventional war with the Soviet Union, the 
New York Times revealed Monday. The new 
strategy will require investing huge sums of 
money in weapons, ammunition, transport, 
and supplies. The Reagan administration 
will retain reliance upon strategic and 
tactical nuclear weapons. The new policy, 
the Pentagon said, will guarantee that a 
small conflict with the USSR would not 
necessarily escalate into a nuclear war. The 
Péntagon plans for a strong apparatus to 
mobilize large numbers of personnel, 
including a draft. 


CODE OF ARMS: A committee of the 
American Council of Education is asking 
academic researchers to submit studies of 
codes and cryptography to voluntary 
censorship by the National Security Agency. 
The committee report Sunday accepted the 
NSA’s arguments that national security 
could be jeopardized by some publication 
of research that would show other countries 
how to break US codes. George Davida of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology, the 
only dissenter to the ACE’s report, said that 


he found “NSA’s effort to control 
cryptography unnecessary, divisive, 
wasteful, and chilling.” 


THE SUPREME COURT STRIKES 
AGAIN: The Supreme Court yesterday left 
intact a ruling that kept a lesbian woman in 
Kentucky from retrieving custody of her six- 
year-old child. The court refused, without 
comment, to review a Kentucky appeals 
court ruling which prohibited Lu Ann 
Stevenson of Jefferson County from 
retaining custody of her daughter. A 
Kentucky law prohibits custody changes 
within two years of a divorce unless it is 
proven that the child’s environment “may 
endanger its physical, mental or moral 
health.” The Supreme Court has refused to 
study gay rights since the justices ruled in 
1967 that aliens found to be homosexual 
could be deported as persons “afflicted with 
a psychopathic personality.” i) 


THOU SHALT HAVE NO OTHER 
CHOCOLATE IMAGES BEFORE ME: 
Three Niles, Ohio residents were charged 
with disorderly conduct and violating open 
burning laws Sunday after they burned a five 
foot stuffed Easter bunny as a pagan idol. 


_Timothy Cayten, 20, and Warren and 


Danny Chitwood, 32, pleaded no contest to 


Escape from PG & E 


by Mary Ann Kirch 


The dream of UCSC becoming an energy- 
efficient community in our time is coming 
closer to reality. Two separate proposals for 
cogeneration systems for UCSC have been 
submitted for review. One of the systems 
would make the university almost indepen- 
dent of PG & E. However, since the Santa 
Cruz campus is one of the three smallest in 
the university system, it is last in line for 
funding for energy projects of this nature. 

Despite the shortage of funds, UCSC 
professor Robert Staytin was able to get a 
grant from the Federal Energy Resource and 
Development Administration. With this 
grant he drew up a plan for a wood-burning 
cogeneration system for UCSC. A cogenera- 
tion facililty generates electricity, captures 
waste heat and uses it to heat water. Staytin’s 
proposed cogenerator would reduce yearly 
energy costs greatly as well as almost elimin- 
ate the campus’s dependency on PG & E. 

Between 1972 and 1978, the cost of 
UCSC’s energy quadrupled. By 1978 our 
annual energy bill had risen from $325,000 
to $1,200,000 for a smaller amount of 
energy. “The projected cost for the 1980- 
1981 school year is $1,600,000,” says Lou 
Fackler of UCSC’s campus facilities depart- 
ment. With the proposed cogeneration system, 
UCSC could cut its energy bill by 35 to 45 
percent, and would rely on PG & E only as a 
standby power souce. If the campus’s energy 
needs should exceed the cogenerator’s capa- 
city or if for some reason the system were to 
break down, PG & E would immediately 
supply the required gas and electricity at a 
reduced rate. 

Carl Martineau, an engineer hired by the 
University of California along with several 
other consultants to look into alternative 


energy possibilities for the UC campuses, 
submtted an alternative to Staytin’s pro- 
posal. Each consultant researched one cam- 
pus. These consultants favor a natural gas- 
fueled cogenerator system for environmen- 
tal and economic reasons. ‘A new building 
would have to be built for a wood-burning 
cogenerator,” stated Fackler. “A natural gas- 
fueled system would only require modifica- 
tions of the already existing central power 
plant on campus.” 

There are no environmental problems in 
obtaining the wood. The supply would 
come from waste from local sawmills. There 
would, however, be problems in transport- 
ing it. Five to seven truckloads of wood 
would be required daily to keep the cogen- 
erator operating. This would add a constant 


———.NEWsL—————— | 


the charge and were fined $50 in municipal 
court. Police said that the stuffed toy was 
burned on a chair atop a table decorated 
with colored eggs and flowers. During the 
ceremony, police said, Cayten called 
anyone who had Easter bunnies “heathen 
and dummies who worship pagan gods.” 


SECRET LETTERS AND TREATIES: 
Eugene Gonda, a 72-year-old historian, 
published a book this week in which he 
proves that Vladimir Lenin offered to 
surrender four-fifths of Russia’s territory in 
exchange for formal recognition of the 
Bolshevik government during the opening 
years of the Russian Civil War. In his book, 
The Versaille Conference, the historian said that 
in secret negotiations with an American 
emissary, Lenin offered to accept the 
creation of Western-sponsored 
non-Communist states in the Baltic regions, 
half of the Ukraine, Crimea and Siberia. In 
return, the Allies were to recognize the 
Communist government and help its post- 
war reconstruction. According to Gonda, 
President Woodrow Wilson rejected the 
offer because he feared that he would be 
accused of “making a deal” with the 
Bolsheviks at a time when the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces were trying to restore 
the czarist regime. 


become dependent on the sawmills, they 
could increase their prices as they please. 
Although natural gas also steadily increases 
in price, “it’s a better fuel source because the 
supply is more reliable than wood,” stated 
Fackler. 

The university has reviewed Martineau’s 
report on a natural gas-fueled system and 
has included it in their proposal for funding 
to continue research on cogeneration sys- 
tems for the larger UC campuses. According 
to Fackler, the university system has a better 
chance of receiving grants if they propose a 
natural gas-fueled system because it is less 
expensive. “Even if we [UC system] do get 
this plant, it doesn’t mean we couldn't 
someday have the wood-burning plant. But 
it seems at this point in time this type of 


The three consultants hired by the University of 
California favor a natural gas-fueled cogenerator 
system as an alternative energy source 


source of noise pollution as well as additional 
air pollution. “Gasoline-fueled trucks could 
be used instead of diesel,” stated Staytin’s 
report. Using gasoline-fueled trucks would 
reduce the air pollution. Staytin also suggests: 
in his report that the wood could be delivered 
at busier times of the day so as not to disturb 
campus quiet times, and vegetation could 
be planted along the roadside of proposed 
on-campus routes to reduce the noise level. 

In addition to pointing aut possible en- 
vironmental problems of the wood-burning 
option, Fackler also questions the reliability 


of the wood supply. If for some reason the 


local sawmills should close down, the uni- 
versity would have to ship in wood—adding 
greatly to the cost of running the system. 
Fackler also fears that if the university were to 


plant is somewhat possible. The other one I 
don’t think is for many, many years,” stated 
Fackler. 

Fackler thinks the chances of being awarded 
money are greater if they first propose 
construction on the larger UC campuses 
where the potential for cogenerators is greater. 

If the university system is given money to 
continue research on cogeneration, “‘it is 
possible they will have their first working 
system by 1985,” says Fackler. Once the 
larger campuses are taken care of, UC Santa 
Cruz will once again be looked at. The 
earliest we can hope for funds to continue 
research for UCSC is 1985, according to 
Fackler. At best, we can hope for construc- 
tion of a cogenerator a few vears after 
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Redirecting UCSC 


by Lundy Bancroft 


UCSC is making some important adjust- 
ments to accomodate the needs of Berkeley 
re-direct students. These include keeping 
unofficial grades on fil¢ for the pre-engineer- 
ing students and setting standards for the 
Humanities Foundation Seminars so that 
re-direct students can use them to meet 
writing requirements at Berkeley. 

The Berkeley Re-Direct program, now 
nearing the end of its second year, has 
allowed a group of about 200 students who 
were not accepted to UCB to have a guaran- 
teed place at Berkeley in their junior year if 
they attend UCSC for two years and maintain 
a satisfactory record. The program was 
designed to help boost UCSC’s enrollment, 
which went through a temporary crisis three 
years ago but is now at its largest ever. 

Slightly fewer than 30 students from each 
incoming group have been in the pre- 
engineering program. These students receive 
unofficial grades in all their math, physics, 
and other pre-enginecring classes. Professors 
are asked to translate the evaluation into a 
grade for the students in the program. These 
grades are kept on file at the pre-engineering 
office. 

Physics professor Ronald Ruby, who heads 
the program, is adamant that these transla- 
tions are not grades. “These grade-equiva- 
lents do not become part of the student's 
file, and they are not on the transcripts that 
are sent to Berkeley.” The grades are used 
mostly “for advising purposes,” and to help 
Berkeley measure students’ progress at 
UCSC. 

Twice a year, a committee comes down 
from Berkeley to evaluate the performance 
of students in the program. Ruby said of 
these committee meetings, “I've tried to 
keep the discussion off of grades as much as 
possible when determining admission for 
transfer to Berkeley.” In fact, he said that so 
far all students who have passed all their 


classes and haven't had other problems, 
such as failure to complete certain required 
courses, have been admitted to UCB. Thus 
the grades are for “reassuring” the Berkeley 
committee more than for their actual use. 

A few professors have refused to submit 
grades. According to Ruby, their reasons 
varied from not wanting to be bothered by 


“Whatever 
helps me get into 
Berkeley is fine 
with me.” 


translating the evaluation to a strong objec- 
tion to having evaluations seen in terms of 
grades. 

When professors fail to submit grades, 
Ruby and Larry Maxy, Assistant to the Vice- 


Chancellor, assign the grade. They make 
separate translations of the evaluation, and 
in the few cases where their two grade- 
equivalents don't match, they call in a third 
opinion. They are satisfied that their decisions 
are accurate enough for the unofficial nature 
of the grades. Ruby says, “One reason for 
not bringing more people into the process is 
that it would give the grades more importance 
than they deserve.” 

Pre-cnginecring students I talked to had 
no objection to the grades being assigned. 
One student, who didn’t wish to be named, 
said “Whatever helps me get into Berkeley 1s 
fine with me.” 

The same student said that he knew 
nothing about the grades until he got a call 
during winter quarter, asking him for the 
names of his professors so that they could be 
asked to submit grades. Ruby said that all 


students are informed in an orientation 


POTTERY 
SECONDS 
SALE 


Sat. April 25th & 
Sun. April 26th 
fy am —= 5 om 
Santa Cruz Art Center 
1001 Center Street 


Don’t call me honey 


meeting at the beginning of the year that 
they will be receiving these grade-equivalents 
and that they can sce them if they wish. But 
some students fail to attend the mecung, 
and don’t necessarily learn about the grades 
by another means. 

Another accomodation Berkeley re-directs 
receive at UCSC involves coordinating writing 
assignments so that they meet Berkeley's 
requirements. All freshpeople, including 
Berkeley re-directs, are required to take a 
Humanities Foundation Seminar. When the 
seminar program was created two years ago, 
standards were set for the seminars in terms 
of minimum numbers of works read and 
papers written. These standards were set to 
match those of the UCB writing classes, so 
that re-direct: students would fulfill) one- 
quarter of their Berkeley writing require- 
ments when they took the seniunar. 

Gary Miles, who heads the Humanities 
Curriculum Committee, said that the Re- 
Direct program was in the works when the 
seminar program was being designed. With 
re-direct students in mind, the committee 
examined the UCB. standards and, says 
Miles, “On our own initiative we adopted 
these standards, which seemed reasonable 


This policy may increase 
the tendency to see 
evaluations in terms 


of grades. 


for what we were trying to accomplish 


anyhow.” He never received any kind of 


request from Berkeley that this be done. 
Miles added that a minimum workload 
would have had to be adopted in the 
seminars, and such standards already had a 
precedent, for example, the Cowell core 
course had standards similar to those adopted 
for the seminars. 

Carol 
writing program, says, “Most of these courses 
would have had at least that degree of 


Freeman, who runs the UCSC 


FAGTORY 


REPEAT OF A SELLOUT! 


standards,” and that most actually require 
more than the minimum of both reading 
and writing. “I don’t think we've changed 
significantly what we were going to do to 
meet the Berkeley requirements,” Freeman 
said, and added that, if anything, the concern 
about re-directs has “helped to make sure 
that our classes meet minimum standards. 

The determination of what classes would 
mect UCB requirements has involved a 
complicated set of negotiations, and in 
Miles’s opinion, Berkeley has been quite 
flexible and has compromised more than 
UCSC. 

Assigning gradc-cquivalents to pre-eng)- 
neering students has a less clear effecton the 
UCSC community than does setting stan- 
dards for the foundation seminars. It does 
mean that some students and professors are 
thinking of evaluations in terms of grades, 
but most of the classes in’ which these 
unofficial grades are given have grade- 
options anyhow. Sull, since only about ten 
percent of the students take a grade when it's 
available, a policy which requires that all 
pre-engineering students be given grade- 
equivalents may increase the tendency of 


‘faculty and students to see evaluations in 


terms of grades. 

In the case of the Humanities Foundation 
Seminars, the question is perhaps not so 
much the extent to which the standards 
affect UCSC, but whether the needs of 
Berkeley-bound students should be affect- 
ing UCSC’s curriculum at all. When these 
standards were set, enrollment was at a crisis 
point, but the Berkeley influence remains 
while applications to UCSC have increased 
so much that admissions closed early for the 
first time since 1973. 

Due to the increase in applications, the 
Berkeley Re-Direct program will probably 
be cut back, if not completely eliminated, 
beginning in 1983, according to Assistant 


Dean of Admissions Joe Allen. UCSC has’ 


already contracted with Berkeley to take 
almost 200 re-directs for this coming fall, 
before this year’s application situation was 
known. With the need for increased enroll- 
ment dwindling, the question of why we 
should make adjustments for the needs of 
Berkeley-bound students becomes more 
»ointed. v 
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- Open Letter 


The time has come for students to take the 
initiative in determining how our University 
will function. 


UC President Saxon has requested that each. 


UC campus create a plan for student parti- 
cipation in the University. 

We are not only eager, but we demand our 
right to true democratic participation in the 
workings of UC Santa Cruz. This means 
that we will not accept a plan for participa- 
tion that is imposed upon us from the 
‘administration—another in a series of pro- 
posals that merely places students in sym- 
bolic positions with no real power and 
influence on the decisions that affect our 
lives and our education. 

We must have a real and strong voice in 
hiring policies, tenure policies, faculty re- 
tention, program direction, curriculum de- 
velopment—to name but a few of the many 
issues that a student voice is not presently 
considered in more than a symbolic way by 


the administration. 
The present assault of the Third World 


Studies program is a prime example of the 
undemocratic functioning of the present 
_power hierarchy that must be dealt with 
immediately. The administration’s inten- 
tions of eliminating such an essential and 
important aspect of the University cannot, 
and will not be tolerated. 
A united student voice speaks out: 1) In 
support of the proposals and demands 
presented to Vice Chancellor Marcum at the 


. Cty ona Hill—April 23, 1961 


With last week’s savage attack fresh in 
their minds, students are intensifying their 


rally in support of Third World Studies on 
Wednesday, April 8; 2) For democratizing 
the University so that it accurately reflects 
the interests and concerns of all those it 


affects. 
Signed: 


Ad Hoc Cornmittee Against 
Competitive Grading 

Alternative Energy Collective 

American Musical Theater Guild 

Black Student Alliance 

Campus Recycling Committee 

City on a Hill Press 

Cowell Provost’s Advisory Committee 

Crown Committee of Ten 

Cultural Awareness Club 

Downtown Urban Design 

Environmental Education Collective 

Farm. Collective 

Gay and Lesbian Alliance ry 

Hunger Project 

Jewish Activists Board 

Jewish Student Coalition 

Kresge Student Council 

Leviathan 

Los Mejicas 

Merrill Association 

New American Movement 

Psychology Students Union 

Registration Fee Advisory Committee 

Seed 

Society for Creative Anachronisms 

Stevenson Student Council 

Student Body Presidents’ Council 
Representative 


Read City on a Hill 


your platter. 


IS YOUR TURNTABLE 
GATHERING patel 


music reviews of the best 
and newest in music and 
then put some discs on 


Student Coalition Against the Draft 
Student Committee on Committees 
Students for an Aquarian Age 
Students for a United Ireland 
TWANAS 

UC Student Lobby Annex 
University Christian Fellowship 


- Women in Science 


Grade option 
vote results 


by Joshua Hornick 


The Academic Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion giving students the option of a letter 
grade. The final tally of the vote was 111 in 
favor, 108 opposed, and one abstention, with 
115 not voting. Beginning Fall Quarter 
1981, UCSC students will have the option of 
receiving a letter grade with their narrative 
evaluation in all upper division classes. 

“I’m deeply disappointed,” said John 
Dizikes, history professor, chairperson of 
the Council of Provosts and one of the 
founders of UCSC. “They were determined 
to get certain results quickly, and they got 
them. From the last Senate meeting on, the 
election was held with indecent haste.” 

“Apathy, strictly apathy on the part of 
both faculty and students,” was the response 
of Ray Vitale of the Ad Hoc Committee 


Against Competitive Grading (AHCACG). 
Would a Jarger turnout have led to a different 
outcome? “Probably,” speculated Aron 
Roberts, also a member of the AHCACG, 
“but there is no way of knowing.” 

“One hundred and fifteen people didn’t 
vote? That’s crazy! They didn’t care? That’s 
insane,” exclaimed classics professor Mary- 


. Kay Orlandi. “Such a small margin can 


hardly be considered a strong mandate.” 

Chancellor Sinsheimer expressed regret 
that more faculty did not vote. “The vote 
doesn’t seem very conclusive,” he said, “but 
it is a majority and we go with the majority.” 

“I hope that this will settle things for 
awhile,” remarked John Halverson, professor 
of English literature and chairperson of the 
Committee on Educational Policy (CEP), 
which introduced the legislation. He does 
not expect any unfortunate repurcussions 
from the ballot results. 

Given the narrow margin of victory, several 
professors are concerned that absentee faculty 
did not have ample time to vote. The office 
of the Academic Senate did not consider this 
a problem, but some faculty plan to inves- 
tigate it. 

If another vote on the grade option takes 
place within two years, it will have to be 
preceeded by faculty voting to place the 
issue back on the ballot, according to Cathy 
Clauer of the Academic Senate Office. Clauer 
says that another vote this year is impossible. 

When the Academic Senate voted on the 
grade option in 1979, it was defeated 154 to 
91, with 84 faculty not voting. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
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MIDNIGHT 


efforts to protect the fabled Yogonut tree. 

Though many students are already 
doing their part by eating Yogonut™ bars, it 
has become apparent to leaders that more 
dramatic action is called for. 

“Yogonut trees are a natural resource. 
We must protect them,’ commented one. 
“Never again will a Yogonut tree be harmed,’ 
vowed another. 

There is talk of a Yogonut rally where 
the art of eating Yogonut bars, both Apple 
‘n Spice and Raspberry Nut, will be demon- 
strated. Spirits are expected to be high 
during the occasion. 


Remember: Take care of it, 
and it'll take care of you. 
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ATTENTION 
UNDERGRADUATES! 


The O.R.A. in Comparitive & 
International Studies announces 


—TWO (2) $50— 
—CASH PRIZES— 
to be awarded for 
the best undergraduate essays 
(15 — 30 pages) 
ONE (1) for an essay in 
Comparitive History 
ONE (1) for an essay on 


International Relations 


—AIll Fields— 


Please submit entries to Professor Terry Burke 


(c/o Merrill Steno Pool) 
NO LATER THAN MAY 22nd, 1981 


?’s call x4284, ask for Wendy 
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Hunger strike continues 


Students demand 3rd World tenure 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


Following a Third World Studies rally 
held last Monday, 30 students have begun a 
hunger strike to protest UCSC’s lack of 
support for Third World and Native Ameri- 
can studies. The strikers, who have been 
camping outside administrative offices at 
McHenry Library, are demanding tenure- 
track teaching positions for two of UCSC’s 
three Third World programs: Asian Ameri- 
can and Native American studies. 

“We are fed up with participating in 
endless committee meetings to achieve our 
goals,” said spokesperson Kathy Hattori. 
“This struggle has been going on since 1969 
on this campus, and yet Third World pro- 
grams are still not fully funded.” She said 
that the hunger strike would continue until 
the administration agrees with a written 
guarantee to the student’s demands. 

Academic Vice-Chancellor John Marcum 
assigned by Chancellor Sinsheimer to handle 
the current controversy responded to the 
demands in an April 14 memo, but he made 
no guarantees on permanent funding for 
Third World programs. In negotiations with 
the strikers Wednesday afternoon, Marcum 
said that the UCSC administration has nei- 
ther “the resources nor the jurisdiction” to 
meet the demands. He told strikers that the 
Academic Senate (UCSC’s full time faculty) 
was the ony authority which could grant 
tenure positions for Third World programs. 


Marcum met yesterday with a coalition of 
UCSC Third World faculty. At the meeting 
Marcum suggested ‘‘a coordinating com- 
mittee” to find “mutually acceptable” solu- 
tions to the students’ demands. 

This proposition was rejected unani- 
mously by the Third World faculty. Accord- 
ing to coalition spokespersons, creating more 
committees would only “diffuse the issue at 
hand—a permanent commitment from the 
university.” 


inneonecnretncc aoe tenes ETO aio TRIN soctct 386ce 


“The University is learning about a very 


i 

“The administration has to come up with 
serious and substantive alternative pro- 
posals regarding the major issue that has 
been identified,” said history professor Philip 
Basu Wednesday. He added that the tenure 
demands “must be met immediately so that 
students will be able to end their hunger 
strike.” 

Following Monday’s rally, Chancellor 
Sinsheimer told City on a Hill that “he is sorry 
that students feel they must resort to a 
hunger strike” to get their demands. He 


mportant issue. And people are being very supportive.” 


nicotene rai 


students on this campus.” 

It is the issue of tenure, however, which 
the strikers are stressing with the most 
persistence. 

“If the administration meets that de- 
mand,” student Urion Heath noted, “then 
all the others will follow.” 

UCSC is not the only UC campus which 
has had Third World strikes. In 1969, dem- 
onstrations by students throughout the UC 
system led to the development of an ethnic 
studies department at UC Berkeley. UC San 


~ photos by Kevin Gau 
notified by Moglen that his position had 
been “temporarily terminated.” Last week, 
the administration reversed its earlier posi- 
tion and is now prepared to continue the 
Native American Studies program for one 
year “with no reduction in funding.” 

In an interview on Wednesday, Castillo 
said that he would not accept the admini- 
stration’s “new job offer’ under the existing 
conditions for Native American studies. 

“1 will be around next year,” Castillo 
stated, “but only if the students’ conditions 


 — 


“We are fed up with participating in endless committee meetings to achieve | 
our goals. this struggle has been going on since 1969 on this campus, and yet 
Third World programs are still not fully funded.” 


emphasized however, that ‘the administra- 
tion—and the Chancellor himself—does 
not have the ultimate authority to fulfill 
these demands. 

“I can’t just wave a magic wand and clear 
this all up,” Sinsheimer stated. 

Besides guarantees of tenure tracks for 
Third World faculty, students are also de- 
manding that “Third World faculty on leave 
who teach Third World-related courses have 
their courses taught by Third World instruc- 
tors in their absence.” Also, students de- 
mand thata search be initiated fora director 
of counseling “who meets the needs of all 


142 river st ae 
at north pacific 
for airbrushes ! 


Diego currently has a college devoted to 
Third World Studies. 

The controversy here—which began dur- 
ing the early development of Oakes Col- 
lege—became more heated last quarter when 
Dean of Humanities Helene Moglen an- 
nounced that Native American studies would 
be disbanded and eventually incorporated 
into other interdisciplinary programs. This 
decision was later overruled by vice-chan- 
cellor Marcum when students protested the 
administrative proposal. 

A key figure in the debate, Native American 


studies instructor Ed Castillo, was originally 


are met. Native American studies deserves a 
permanent place at this campus. It requires 
a tenured position.” 

Although spirits remain high among the 
strikers, the question of how long they can 
physically hold out is becoming one of their 
major concerns. 

“We all feel tired, but we think it is worth 
it,” said Hattori. “The University is learning 
about a very important issue. And people 
are being very supportive.” 

“We will hang in there,” she added, “until 
this is resolved.” 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 
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Booster for 
local 
health care 


by Bruce Leshan 


“It’s a big enough door to drive a neigh- 
borhood health center through,” was how 
councilmember Bruce Van Allen described 
an ordinance passed unanimously by the 
Santa Cruz City Council last week. 

The ordinance will enable the city to issue 
bonds to finance health facilities in Santa 
Cruz. 

The city will have no financial responsibil- 
ity for such bonds; the health facility and its 
future earnings will provide the only col- 
lateral. 

But because the bonds are issued by a 
municipal government, interest on them is 
exempt from federal income tax. The inter- 
est rate on the bonds will therefore be two or 
three percent below the prevailing rate for 
taxable bonds. 

Any bond issue would require the city 
council to decide on a specific proposal by a 
private health care facility. If the council 
approves, the health facility could then sell 
the bonds to finance capital development. 
The hospital or clinic would have to pay 
back the investors over an agreed-upon 


period of time. 

Initial impetus for the ordinance came 
from Dominican Hospital of Santa Cruz. In 
30 to 60 days Dominican plans to submit to 
the council a specific proposal to help 
finance their multi-million-dollar expan- 
sion. Dominican administrators project that 
a municipal bond issue will save them $8.5 
million over the next 30 years because of the 
lower interest rate. Wayne Boss, associate 
administrator for the hospital, said this 
savings would allow the hospital to cut $4.25 
from the average daily hospital bill or $404.25. 


When the Santa Cruz 
Medical Clinic closed last 
year, Westside residents 
were left without a health 
care facility, or even a 
doctor’s office, closer than 
Community Hospital. 


City involvement in health care is a major 
shift from past policy. Before Dominican’s 
expansion, when residents had requested 
funding for neighborhood health clinics, 
conservative councilmembers had argued 
that health care was the county’s and not the 


city’s concer. (The state give counties the: 


responsibility for providing adequate health 
care.) But the bond ordinance declares in its 
introduction that the quality and cost of 
health care is a municipal affair. 

“They [councilmembers who have voted 
against funding neighborhood health clinics] 


Participate in the decision! 


VOTE! 


On the Swimming Pool Referendum all 
April 28, 29 & 30. Undergraduate 


students— vote at 


your college office. 


Graduate students— vote at the 
graduate office. 


See your college activites coordinator 
for informataion. 
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will no longer be able to say in good 
conscience that health care is not a munici- 
pal concern,” said councilmember Mike 
Rotkin. 

Rotkin, whose career in city politics began 
with the community’s struggle with the loss 
of health facilities on the Westside, along 
with Van Allen sees the ordinance as a 
potential way to finance the proposed West- 
side Health Center. 

When the Santa Cruz Medical Clinic 
closed last year, Westside residents were left 
without a health care facility, or even a 
doctor’s office, closer than Community 
Hospital, near the yacht harbor. Since then, 
residents have fought to obtain funding fora 
health center on the Westside. The conser- 
vative city council majority has been opposed 
to city involvement in the project, finally 
conceding under pressure to allow a study to 
determine the need and feasibility of such a 
clinic. This study will probably be com- 
pleted on July 1; the council will then have to 
decide whether to fund the project. 

_ A straw poll conducted by City on a Hill 
shows that a majority of councilmembers 
support the idea of issuing bonds to fund 
_the center. Bert Muhly continues to support 
‘ the “concept of a Westside Health Center.” 
Spiro Mellis said, “At this point, without 


seeing any (concrete funding proposal], I’m: 


probably more favorable than unfavorable.” 
Mayor Joe Ghio and John Mahaney would 
not commit themselves, but raised a num- 
ber of questions about city support for the 
project. Mahaney may notbe able to vote on 
the bond issue because of conflict of inter- 
est: Mahaney is an MD who provides health 
care in the city. Larry Edler also would not 
commit himself, but admitted that the city 


should be concerned about health care. 
Four councilmembers, then, are favorable 
to funding the Westside Health Center 
(Rotkin, Van Allen, Muhly, and Mellis), 
Edler wavers, and Mahaney and Ghio are 
less supportive. 

The poll also showed that a majority of the 
council support a bond issue for Dominican, 
with some reservations. Edler will not be 
able to vote because he is on Dominican’s 
board of directors. Mahaney may also have a 
conflict on this vote, but the city attorney 
will have to rule on it. [fhe is allowed to vote, 


A straw poll shows that a 
majority of 
councilmembers support 
the issuing of bonds to 


finance the Westside 


Health Center. 


Mahaney said his support would depend on 


“some give and take by Dominican. They 
will have to negotiate some benefits for the 
city or city employees.” Ghio said he was 
“reluctant to proceed” because the bonds 
would name Santa Cruz as the seller. “I 
sense some moral if not legal problems,” 
Ghio said. 

Mellis said he would “probably vote for 
it,” if Dominican’s proposal was similar to 
what they have suggested so far. Muhly 


supports the expansion “to the degree of 


need determined by the state.” This leaves 
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ter Rotkin and Van Allen in the position of 
is), deciding if the city will issue bonds to 
are finance the expansion. They have had some 
questions and concerns about Dominican’s 
the service to the community; Dominican, 
an, naturally, has been very receptive to their 
be inquiries. 
n’s “We told Dominican we were interested 
lea in improving health care in general by 
ley providing decentralized health facilities,” 
yte, Rotkin said, “and they expressed an in- 
— terest.” (“There are some services that a 
clinic can provide at a lower cost than we 
a can,” Dominican business manager Boss 


said.) “We asked if they would provide 
medical data and consultation for the West- 
side Health Center feasibility study, and 
t they said they had and would continue to,” 
Rotkin went on. “They said they would 
provide emergency backup services for de- 
centralized health facilities. And they said 
they were hiring more Spanish-speaking 
staff.” 

Although Dominican has been receptive 
to certain of Rotkin and Van Allen’s con- 
cerns, the hospital refused to consider two 


hey major issues according to Van Allen. “I’m 
the furious that they won’t do abortions. And 
was they would pay higher interest rates rather 
nds than consider democratic community con- 
eee trol” of hospital policy, Van Allen said. Even 
1s; if these concerns were met by Dominican, 

Van Allen and Rotkin said they would retain 
for some reservations about funding a private, 
rto profit-making and capital-intensive health 
thly facility. “Our health system is set up for 
> of profit, not to meet people’s needs,” Van 
ves Allen said. “I'd rather have a national health 


service. But health needs go on and this is 
the only way we can help meet those immed- 
iate needs.” 


This man has on shorts but no t-shirt 


No money 
for migrant 
medicine 


by Mike Martin 


Despite the expected increase in summer 
use of a Watsonville Spanish-speaking health 
clinic, the county board of supervisor: 
delayed funding for its renovation. The 
supervisors said they were awaiting State 
approval for the proposed renovation. 

But at a fundraising dance at the Salud 
Para La Gente Clinic last Saturday night, 
fourth district supervisor E. Wayne Moore, 
Jr. said that he feared money for the clinic 
wouldn’t be coming soon. 

“I see definite difficulty for that money,” 
said the Watsonville supervisor. “The south 
county doesn’t have as much pull as the 
north county groups who want that money.” 
He declined to say who those groups were. 

The board rescheduled the funding issue 
for April 28 but supervisor Moore thought 
that it would be late June before the board 
would take action on it. 


About $15,000 was destined for use in the 
renovation of the Salud Clinic, which would 
include the addition of interior plumbing 
and heating facilities. 

Until now, the clinic’s management be- 
lieved the funds to be a certainty which 
would allow them to go ahead with upgrad- 
ing the converted garage warehouse. 

The clinic provides health care to the 
Spanish-speaking poor in the Watsonville 
area, primarily the families of migrant farm- 
workers. Posters on the clinic walls carry the 
message in Spanish, “The Workers of the 
Field and Cannery put Food on the Table.” 

“We’re not directed at the middle-class,” 
says Barbara Garcia, chairperson of Salud’s 
board, ‘““We’re here to serve the poor of this 
community.” 

Randi Alto, director of the Salud Clinic, is 
concerned about the ability of the facilities 


doctors to positions paying under $40,000 a 
year. 

Doctor Michael Alcalay, Salud’s founder 
and permanent physician, says that until 
more funding arrives the clinic is “living out 
of a suitcase. 

“The people we supply health care to 
can’t afford to support this clinic alone,” he 
continued. 

Few families are able to pay for the 
medical attention they receive at Salud. The 
clinic charges for its services on a sliding fee 
scale, and those who can’t afford to pay 
receive free treatment. The Santa Cruz 
County Health Clinic, also located in Wat- 
sonville, only recently adopted the sliding 
fee scale on a trial basis. 

The Salud Clinic has been on tenuous 
financial footing since its inception in Janu- 
ary of this year. For the first wo months of its 


According to figures which assess county healtn 
needs, there is a predicted defict of 30 physicians. 
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to serve the influx of migrant workers in 


May. “I hope we can treat them all; I’m sure 
we will but it’s going to be busy.” 

In the south county area, there are already 
over 10,000 Spanish-speaking residents. 
Among the available medical clinics, the 
number of patients seen has increased 
dramatically over the last several months. 
“There’s more work down here than every- 
body can handle,” says Alto. 


According to figures from the Mid Coast 
Health Systems Agency, which assesses 
county health needs, there is a predicted 
deficit of 30 primary care physicians in the 
south county area by 1985. Alto attributes 
the deficit to the difficulty of attracting 


v 


existence, it operated on an $18,000 ad- 
vance from the state while it waited out the 
8-week lag period for state funding to arrive. 
In that period, according to Alto, the clinic 
staff treated about 500 cases, mostly the 
children of migrant farm and cannery 
workers. 

The staff at Salud prefer to ignore what 
Alan Samuels, executive director of the Mid 
Coast Health Systems Agency, called the 
“brutal politics” of state funding for the 
Clinic. They remain determined to provide 
medical attention to the south county poor, 
funds or no funds. “If we need to,” says Alto, 
“we'll have a fund raising event every 
week.” 


WANTED 


academic year. 


UCSC undergraduate rep on the STUDENT 
BODY PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL’ for the 1981-82 


Let’s make it shorts. We've 
got them. You don't. Unfet- 
ter yourlimbs. From $3.98 
to $15.95. At the Basic 
Exchange the store for 
creative extremities. 
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703 Front Street ¢ 425-8085 


DESCRIPTION: conscientious, articulate UCSC 
undergraduate, committed to greater student 
participation in decisions which concern the entire 
University of California (e.g. nuclear weapons 
research, affirmative action). IF... you fit the 
description, obtain an application from the Campus 
Activities Office, x2934. 


APPLICATIONS DUE MAY 1 


*The SBPC is made up of two student representatives (one undergraduate and 
one graduate) from each UC campus. The SBPC is the only student representative 
body recognized by the UC Regents. It also serves as the “Board of Directors” of the 
UC Student Lobby, the Students’ Legislative Advocate in Sacramento. 
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Student 
government 


It could © 
happen 
here 


by Sally Hoyt 


At present, student voice in university 
government is strictly advisory. But a recent 
student-written proposal would allow stu- 
dents to participate with full voting privi- 
leges in the Academic Senate and other 
councils, and give them final decision- 
making power on University policy. 

These proposals, currently in the early 
stages of discussion, are the result of a 
request by President Saxon that each UC 
campus develop a plan for student partici- 
pation in its governance. Chancellor Sin- 
sheimer commissioned three students— 
Jeffrey Ringold, Georgina Dews, and Timo- 
thy Barncastle Hill—to compile a report 
which would serve as a basis for discussion 
and eventual development of a final plan. 
After many revisions this preliminary report 
has finally been completed. There is presently 
a body of students who are building a 
coalition for student government completely 
separate from this proposal. (See Campus 


_ Clips) 


Ringold believes that increased student 
participation in all facets of university gover- 


_ nance will help bring about greater institu- 


tional self-awareness, a crucial factor in 
solving some of the present problems at 
UCSC. Some administrators object to this, 
believing that the transience of the student 
body would be detrimental to a campus 
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government which would depend on stu- 
dents. 

One of the report’s proposals was an‘ 
increase in student participation in, and 
voting power on, all campus academic and 
administrative committees. Another impor- 
tant proposal concerned the college govern- 
ments, which presently serve only in advi- 
sory positions on administrative and aca- 
demic policy. Ringold and the other writers 
believe that the college governments should 
have a specific amount of power and author- 
ity over student activities and the allocation 
of funds at their particular college. They 
propose that existing college governments 
be expanded so that, among other things, 
they: 

—Maintain \¢minimum of 60 percent 
student membership. 

— Have formal authority over the expen- 
diture of all college membership fees. 

—Have the final say on all matters of 
student activities within their college. 

— Actively encourage the participation of 
under-represented and Third World stu- 

— Develop appropriate guidelines, inclu- 
ding readings and written work, so that stu- 
dents who serve for three quarters may receive 
five units of academic credit. 

* Ringold says that the proposed changes 
he would most like to see will receive the most 
resistance from the administration. Such a 
proposal is the formation of an entirely new 
Sees oe 
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administrative body, the Collegiate Council. 
This Council, replacing the Council of Pro- 
vosts (COP) and the Core Council, would 
consist of the eight provosts, eight students 
representing each college, and the two Stu- 
dent Body Presidents’ Council (SBPC) rep- 
resentatives. Each member would have full 
voting privileges. The Collegiate Council 
would: 

— Have final decision-making power on 
all matters of student services and activities 
on campusrto be reversed only by six of the 
eight college governments. 

—Encourage the participation of under- 
represented students. 

A sparsely-attended forum was held on 
April 18, by the Council of Provosts to 
discuss the report with the writers and other 
interested students. Ringold has asked the 
COP for another forum because of the low 
turnout. 

John Dizikes, Provost of Cowell College 
and Chair of the Council of Provosts, pointed 
out at last week’s forum that the COP serves 
only in an advisory capacity itself; in fact, 
except for the Academic Senate, all commit- 
tees on campus are advisory to the Chan- 
cellor. Ringold said he would be perfectly 
happy if the Collegiate Council could hold 
the same power the COP presently holds 
because COP recommendations very sel- 
domly are overturned. 

Dizikes thumbed through the proposal 
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throughtfully. “This Collegiate Council 
I would have to have at least 18 or 19 
members,” he said, smiling incredulously. 
“Can you be serious?” He questioned the 
likelihood of such a large group even finding 
a time when they could all meet, much less 
ever reaching any mutual decisions. 

In response to accusations that general 
student disinterest and apathy renders many 
of these proposals ridiculous, Ringold said 
that one of the reasons for this apathy is that 
students are never given any formal respon- 
sibility. He argued that formalizing students’ 
positions on various committees would give 
them more of a sense of purpose and 
therefore more incentive in contributing 
their efforts. 

“Many of the serious problems at UCSC 
are due to the rigid hierarchical structure of 
its government,” said Ringold. He thinks 
that if students had a stronger position in 
academic decision-making it would encour- 
age the institution to begin looking at itself 
in new ways. _ 

Ringold believes that many of the COP 
objections to the proposals were not backed 
up by sufficient rationale. “If this is the way 
the provosts will respond to Chancellor 
Sinsheimer, we [the supporters of these 
proposals] are in bad shape,” he said. He is 
strongly urging the provosts to hold another 
forum. “There is no way that the provosts 
can make a half-educated response to the 
proposal without having another forum,” 
he stated. 

When asked about his reaction to this 
report, Chancellor Sinsheimer said he is 
waiting for submission of the formal re- 
sponses of the COP and the Academic 
Senate. He thinks the proposal is very well- 
done and contains several worthwhile sug- 
gestions. He also believes that all of the 
proposals would not be satisfactory to every- 
one involved and would require revision. 
The Chancellor hopes a final revised report 
will be ready by Fall. 

Ringold, however feels it would be a 
mistake to make a final decision too quickly, 
and that a great deal of discussion should 
take place before official action is taken. “It’s 
taken us about 10 years to get this far,” he 
said. “We might as well take a little more 
time to do it right.” 
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Available for 1981-82: Two 
Stevenson College Junior Resi- 
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Qualified graduate students who are 


interested in serving as a Resident Preceptor 
and teach in the Stevenson Core Course 
should apply by April 24. Additional 
information is available at each Board 
Office and the Stevenson Provost’s Office. 


City council divided 
on El Salvador 


by Richard Rubin 


Sharply divided along ideological lines, 
the Santa Cruz City Council on April 14 
voted three to three to defeat a resolution 
calling for the end of American involvement 
in El Salvador. By council rules, a majority is 
needed to pass any piece of legislation. 

The resolution, introduced by council- 
member Bruce Van Allen on behalf of a 
coalition of progressive and church groups, 
called for the “Federal government to end 
all military and economic aid to the govern- 
ment of El Salvador and to withdraw all 
military personnel from that country.” 

Responding to criticism from Mayor Ghio, 
Van Allen said he considers action at the 
local level against national military policy 
highly appropriate. He feels that as elected 
officials of Santa Cruz, the council members 
are representative voices for the citizens of 
the city. He also pointed to San Francisco, 
which passes a similar ordinance on March 
16. 

“I am convinced,” Van Allen said, “by 
past American actions in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic that people should 
speak out when similar situations are hap- 
pening in the hope that we can avert it. 

“No matter what the reason for involve- 
ment,” he continued, “it will result in death, 
it will result in destruction, and it will result 
in more unfavorable sentiment towards our 
country from abroad.” 


Van Allen insisted that continued support 
for the El Salvadoran junta will affect Santa 
Cruz. He brought up President Reagan’s 
plans for increased military spending while 
cutting funds for social services. 

After the applause from the 150 people 
jaming the council chambers quieted, coun- 
cilmember Bert Muhly read part of a letter 
he had written to representative Leon Panetta 
urging a humanistic shift in US foreign 
policy. Panetta is co-sponsoring a bill to cut 
off aid to El Salvador. 

“The American people,” Muhly read, 
“must insist on a United States foreign 
policy for all developing nations that supports 
the hopes of those long impoverished and 
oppressed.” 

Mubhly called Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig’s foreign policies “misguided and dan- 
gerous.” He said Haig’s answer to the 
world’s economic problems is the military 
solution. 

Not everyone on the city council was 
convinced. Councilmember John Mahaney 
said that he was too ignorant about El 
Salvador, and therefore would vote against 
the resolution. 

Mahaney informed the council that he 
had received letters from Santa Cruz resi- 
dents informing him that if the council did 
not act on the issue of El Salvador, the same 
resolution would be placed on the June 
ballot as a voter initiative. 

Mahaney revealed that he is concerned 
about the people of El Salvador and added 


that he is also anxious over the plight of 
Afghanistan. “Maybe we should make a 
resolution and send it to the Kremlin,” he 
suggested. 

Mayor Joseph Ghio apparenty was feeling 
threatened by the huge crowd of old and 
young people in the council chambers; and 
referred to it as “government by intimida- 
tion.” 

“It’s always the United States that’s wrong,” 
he pointed out. “Well, 1 take exception to 
that. I don’t think we’re that bad a country. 
Why are we living here if it’s that bad a 
country? 


“Are we going to have the Santa Cruz. 


Foreign policy on everything?” he asked. 


vative side of the council (Mahaney, Ghio, 
and Spiro Mellis— Larry Edler was absent) 
voted against the resolution. tw 

After Mayor Ghio announced that the 
motion had failed, Rotkin continued his 
criticism of the mayor. 

“It is unfair to say that the people who 
come down to this city council meeting to 
express their will, through the democratic 
process, are somehow involved in intimida- 
tion. 

“This is the essence of what democracy is 
all-about. Especially through initiatives when 
the government doesn’t carry out the will of 
the people.” 

The crowd responded with a standing 


“It’s always the United States that’s wrong,” said 
councilmember Joe Ghio. “Well, I take exception 
to that. I don’t think we’re that bad a country. 
Why are we living here if it’s that bad a country?” 


Replying to Ghio’s “Love it or Leave it” 
approach to American democracy, council- 
member Mike Rotkin said, “the people who 
state that we shouldn’t complain about the 
United States because of what a wonderful 
country it is are missing the main point, that 
the US is doing what it shouldn’t be doing. 

Rotkin confessed that he was a passive 
observer during much of the Vietnam war. 
For El Salvador, he called “for the city 
council to have the minimal intelligence to 
read through the lies to see that what is going 
on in that country is a real mistake.” 

His plea fell on deaf ears as the conser- 


ovation. Drowned out by the applause, 


.Mayor Ghio and councilmembers Mahaney 


and Mellis filed out of the chambers without 
formally closing the meeting. 

Seeking a place on the June ballot, peti- 
tions are now being circulated throughout 
Santa Cruz calling for an end to US involve- 
ment in the war in El Salvador. This petition 
is sponsored by the Central American Soli- 
darity Committee, the New American Move- 
ment, and the Democratic Socialist Organi- 
zing Committee, and is supported by various 
other labor, church, and political ee 
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serving the UCSC 
campus community 


UCSC students are now eligible 
for membership in the 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 2 

FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 
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UCSC 
MULTI-CULTURAL CELEBRATION 
APRIL 25, 1981 


Representatives from all the campus 
ethnic organizations have collaborated to 
bring together a rich variety of 
performances and activities, illustrative 
of the special qualities of their diverse 
cultures. Enjoy our festival and 
participate with us in celebration of 
the joy of colour. 


Schedule of Events 
(No Admission Charges) 


10:30am FOUR WINDS, Native American Songs and Dances 

Noon CAMANCHACAS, Latin American Folklore Music 

1:00pm = MEKITA SMITH, Dance dedicated to Black womanhood 

2:00pm SAN JOSE TAIKO DRUMMERS, Ceremonial dancers and Asian drummers 
Children’s pinata ceremony 

3:00 pm ~~ LOS MEJICAS, Mexican Ballet Folklorica 

4:00 pm BARRIO BAND, Norteno Music 


Children’s pifiata ceremony 


sponsored by 
Campus Activities Office 
in conjunction with 
Educational Opportunity Program 
Asian American Student Alliance 
Association of Latin American Students 
Black Students’ Alliance 
Chicanos in Health Education 
Korean Student Association 
Movimiento Estudantil Chicano De Atlan 
Multicultural Awareness Group 
Native American Student Alliance 
Teatro De La Tierra Morena 
TWANAS 


Announcing your passport 
toa wil goos Chase 


This summer, Alaska is the best buy on the face of the earth. 
For just $549, Wien’s Alaska Passport® lets you chase your dream 
of adventure all the way from Ketchikan to Barrow. And through 15 
unforgettable days anytime between May 1 and September 30, 1981. 

It’s a big story. For the whole scoop, see your travel agent. Or give 
us a call at 800-426-5049. In Washington, call 800-562-5222. 
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MONDAY 
MADNESS 


$7.00 buys a large 16” Pepperoni 
Pizza with two 32 oz. ice cold 
cokes. 


It’s Madness! 


FAST, FREE DELIVERY 


1330 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz 429-9955 


Offer is good Monday's only at Domino's Pizza 


No Coupon Necessary 
— JUST ASK — 


Drivers accept gratuities 


P.S. Looking for a part time job? We have both delivery & cooking jobs available, flexible 
hours & excellent pay. i se ; 
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Mutating Jails 


Just as the new $8 million county jail is 
about to open, plans are being made to 
expand its capacity at a cost of $6 million. 
The new facility will hold 92 prisoners, but 
Sheriff Al Noren says that is inadequate 
because he is currently dealing with an 
average of 137 prisoners a day, and predicts 
that by the year 2000 the jail will need a 
capacity of 230. 

When the new jail was being planned, it 
was hoped that other means of holding 
prisoners facing trial could be found. In- 
creases in the population and higher crime 
rates have led to more prisoners than had 
been projected. 

County Administrator George Newell 
said that the county had a good chance of 
receiving the $6 million needed for an 
addition to the new jail because of its 
pressing needs and because the county has 
taken the initiative by funding the new jail. 


Take Him Away 


Interior Secretary James G. Watt is a 
“liability” and must be replaced, say con- 
servation groups who have started a cam- 
paign aimed at his recall. Watt has proposed 
the lease of local offshore sites for oil 
drilling, outraging Santa Cruz residents. 

Watt's pro-development extremism promp- 
ted a coalition of the 200,000-member Sierra 
Club along with Friends of the Earth and 
other environmental groups. 

Sierra Club executive director Michael 
McCloskey announced that the groups join- 
ed forces to gather at least a million signa- 
tures to convince President Reagan that 
Watt must be dumped. 

As a Reagan appointee, no machinery 
exists for Watt’s recall except by presidential 
mandate. “People are outraged by this man’s 
actions,” says McCloskey. “The petition 
drive is one method to channel anger and 
frustration into a politically comprehensive 
form.” 

Douglas Baldwin, Watt's assistant and 
chief spokesman, calls Watt: “The best friend 
the environmental community ever had,” 
and his actions “very good things for this 
country.” 


Off with his head 


Sophisticated national conservative poli- 
tics hit Santa Cruz County with a thud last 
week. _— 

Representative Leon saudi warn 
was smacked with a computerized mail 
campaign designed to influence his vote on 
Preident Reagan’s tax-cutting proposal. 

The only trouble is that the House Budget 


photo by Karin Victoria 


Committee, of which Panetta is a member, 
has already voted on the proposal. 

The campaign is the effort of a group 
calling itself the National Tax Limitation 
Committee, which sent a letter on the 
matter to thousands of local residents. The 
letter is signed by Lewis K. Uhler, “Presi- 
dent, Attorney, businessman, consultant.” 
According to Uhler, the committee was 
founded in 1975, and now has nearly 600,000 
“contributing members” across the nation. 

The letter states in part, ““American’s very 
economic survival rests on the passage of the 
cuts” proposed by Reagan. It urges citizens 
to phone Panetta’s office in Monterey, but 
lists the wrong number. 


Housing for people 


Still in short supply, low income housing 
may have gotten a big boost when a federally 
funded project was approved by the Coastal 
Commission for Live Oak. The develop- 
ment is the center of controversy over the 
effects further silt runoff and erosion will 
have on a streamside zone located on the 
10.8 acre property. For the project to be 
approved, it was necessary to set aside 2.3 
acres for a future county park. 

Of 126 apartments planned, 48 are set 


aside for senior citizens, but only six are to 


be designed for handicapped people. 


Parking for profit 


It will cost you $25 if you are caught 


| parking without a permit on a Live Oak 


street this summer. 

Each Live Oak household will be given 
one free permit, with a $10 charge for the 
second permit, and $25 for all subsequent 
permits. There are no special provisions for 


homes with more than one adult. (High 
housing costs in Live Oak have forced many _ 


adults to rent houses together.)Owners or 


managers of local businesses will be given a 
free permit but their employees must pur- 
chase one for $10. 

The permit requirements will be in effect 
in an area approximately one half mile from 
the coast stretching between the Santa Cruz 
city limits (at the Yacht Harbor) and 41st 
Avenue, from 10 am to 6 pm. 

Visitors to thé area will have to pay the 
most; $5 per day for visitor permits. How- 
ever residents of the area may purchase 
special guest passes at the reduced rate of 
two for $5. 

But for people who may not want to pay 
the fees, there will be three free parking lots 
that are owned by the county, and a free 
shuttle service run by the Santa Cruz Met- 
ropolitan Transit District. 
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Does your lunch time 
lack excitement? 
Spice up your noon hour 
with Gazpacho— 

a chilled cucumber/tomato 
Spanish soup. | 
Served all summer long at | 

the Lost & Found Cafe. | 


Lost & Found Cafe 
1110 Pacific Garden Mall 
425-5450 


Open 7 am to 3 pm 
Tuesday thru Saturday 
Sunday Brunch 9 am to 5 pm 
Closed Mondays 
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Puerto Rico: 


Island of addiction 


by Julia Preston 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For 450,000 Puerton Rican 
families now dependent on them, federal food 
stamps are the most visible sign of a deeper problem: 
an all-encompassing addiction to US assistance 
which has simultaneously undercut the island’s 
agriculture, eliminated jobs and destroyed family 
life. And with much of that assistance about to be 
cut, no one ts more conscious of the price Puerto Rico 
has paid for US help than the islanders themselves. 
Julia Preston, who works with the North American 
Congress on Latin America, visited Puerto Rico for 
PNS. 


CATANO, PUERTO RICO—“I divorced 
my husband in 1973, and two years later | 
got married to the United States Federal 
Food Stamp program,” said Irma Perez de 
Jesus, 32, a Puerto Rican with two children. 

Irma Perez now gets $168 a month in 
food stamps, as well as other economic 
assistance amounting to $37. That’s her 
entire income. 

“When we began to hear about the United 
States cuts, I was tense,” said the gaunt 
woman in March. “Now I’m in an all-out 
panic.” 

The panic permeated the trash-ridden 
hallways and crumbling apartments of the 
housing project where she lives in this town 
outside of San Juan. Every person a visitor 
met on the street relied on federal aid for the 
mainstay of their subsistence, and said they 
had no legal alternative to substitute. 

Under Reagan administration budget pro- 
posals, Puerto Rico’s huge food stamp pro- 
gram would be cut by a quarter, $300 
million, in fiscal 1982. An additional $140.6 
million would be slashed from Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
programs, along with $114.4 million from 
other federal sources. 

“Puerto Rico has nothing left for us 
anymore,” said Irma. “The United States 
has been maintaining all of us. Nobody 
thought much of it until they started to pull 
the plug.” 

Over the years a chronic lack of jobs has 
torn apart low-income Puerto Rican families, 


as unemployed men left their homes. In 
Catano, Irma Perez’ whole building is filled 
with single mothers, and they debate and 
wager among themselves about divorce as 
though it were the national sport. Their 
passions run high, but mixed, over the 
economic withdrawal forced upon them by 
the Reagan administration. 

Many find it hard to believe that the 
federal assistance fix will actually decrease. 
The image of the United States as Sugar 
Daddy is strong in a neighborhood where 
food stamps—“cupones”—often serve as 
the basic currency, buying not only food but 
also clothes, records, perfume and other 
goods. Said one woman, “Whatever it is, the 
US has more of it where that came from.” 

But others are angry—about the impact of 
food stamps on their lives, as well as the 
possibility of severe cutbacks. “My ex-hus- 
band sent me checks for the children on 
time for the first two years,” said Irma Perez. 
“But then the stamps came, and he heard 
about it. He stopped paying, and then he 
disappeared. He said the United States 
would keep his kids for him.” 

“Before 1975 we used to have family 
stores which carried the basics and tried to 
keep prices to where poor people could 
buy,” lamented Ana Bernabe, another single 
mother. “Then came the ‘cupones’ and the 
supermarkets, and the owners said to them- 
selves, ‘The United States government is 
giving this food to these people for free. 
They pushed up the prices. Now the ‘cu- 
pones’ are going but the prices won’t come 
down.’ ” 

At food stores in Catano the price of milk, 
eggs and bread was about 25 percent higher 
than in New York City. 

With or without food stamps, Irma Perez’ 
life is a list of travails almost too long to be 
credible, but it is notan uncommon one in 
Catano. She is unable to work because of 
recent surgery, and both her children suf- 


-fered physical deformities due to inade- 


quate medical care at birth. Federal Medicaid 
paid for her surgery and the ongoing costs of 
the children’s treatment. 


In 1979 her home was demolished by a 


MONTEREY COLLEGE 
OF LAW 


© Monterey College of Law students have had outstanding 
General Bar passage rates: 100% in 1979, 70% in 1978. 


© Monterey College of Law will receive Provisional Accredita- 
tion by the Committee of Bar Examiners of the State Bar of 
California effective July 1, 1981. 


© Monterey College of Law’s faculty is composed of outstand- 
ing local attorneys and judges. Monterey College of Law 
is a night school only. Students attend classes three nights 
per week, 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


For information contact: Monterey College of Law 
498 Pearl Street, Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 373-3301 


hurricane. She received $600 in federal 
disaster relief. She lived in the soggy ruins 
for 18 months before being accepted in the 
public project in Catano, where her rent is 
subsidized by about $40 a month in federal 
funds, now endangered by the cuts. Last 
week the whole block. around her apartment 
stank as human waste bubled up through a 
broken sewer in the patio. Its repair is also 
contingent on federal funds. 

The acute shortage of employment oppor- 
tunities in Puerto Rico, which has hooked so 
much of the island’s working poor into its 
addiction to public subsidies from the United 
States, is the unexpected result of an indus- 
trialization blitz known as “Operation Boot- 
strap,” implemented in the early ’50s. Its 
design was to lure US investors to Puerto 


Rico by means of generous tax exemptions. 
. . . . 4 
But the vast industrial expansion which 


followed was accompanied by the neglect 
and ultimate collapse of the island’s agri- 
cultural economy. From 1950 to 1979, 
176,000 agrarian jobs and 50,000 rural 
home handicrafts jobs were lost, cancelling 
out the gain in industrial employment as the 
population continued to grow and pour into 
the cities. Then, abrupuy, in the ’60s, labor- 
intensive American firms, even though they 
were paying minimal local taxes, aban- 
doned the island en masse for Third World 
sites with even lower wage rates. 

In the mid-’60s, the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment hastily shifted the focus of industrial 
development to high-technology companies. 
the strategy was a success—in part. Puerto 
Rico now harbors $21 billion in accumulated 


Employment Services Office. 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1981. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY: 


SIU NIVERSITY FIRE DEPARTMENT MMe 


The University Fire Department employs UCSC students on a part-time basis as fire 
fighters during their school careers. A booklet describing the job, it’s benefits and 
responsibilities, is available at STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE, ROOM 125, CENTRAL 
SERVICES BUILDING. If, after reading it, you feel you have a sincere interest in such employment 
and feel that you can qualify, complete the application forms and return them to the Student 


The date of the physical agility testing for the positions of Student Firefighter will be posted at 
the Student Employment Services Office on May 5, 1981. This testing is the first step in a series of 
procedures that establishes an eligibility list of eight persons from which one will be appointed to 
fill the existing Student Firefighter vacancy. The remaining seven will be maintained on the 
eligibility list for replacement positions as they may occur during the forthcoming year. Fresh- 
persons are given prefeerence over others during the selection process. The FINAL FILING DATE:is 


AAA AM EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER gua 


US investment. (By comparison, US invest- 
ments in all the rest of Latin America come 
to $19 billion.) But in 1980, tax-exempt 
firms also repatriated $1.4 billion in divi- 
dends to the mainland, in addition to realiz- 
ing tax savings of $838 million. Though 
Puerto Rico’s population is far poorer than 
any mainland US state, corporate income 
there was higher than in 34 states in 1980. 

Higher profits for mainland firms have 
not spelled more work for Puerto Rico’s 
poor. Today the high earning, tax-exempt 
firms provide only 16 percent of the island's 
employment, while near half the population 
is plagued with joblessness or under-em- 
ployment. In the ’70s the “Bootstrap” gave 
way to the food stamp to cope with the crisis. 
Introduced in 1975 amidst an agonizing 
island recession, the food stamp program 
spent $600 million its first year. In 1980 the 
federal government poured $2.3 billion in 
direct income subsidies into Puerto Rico 
while private, tax-exempt US investors ¢x- 
tracted the same amount in dividends and 
savings. 

‘Our people are simply learning to live 
without work,” said Lucia Romero of the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party, a pro-indepen 


dence group. “A whole segment of our 


population is separated from the workplace. 
The food stamps are the only buffer that 
lessens the pain of the crisis.” 

“We love (food stamps) and we really hate 
them” said one Catano woman. “We wish 
they'd never come, and we wish they wouldn't 
go away.” 

©Pacific News Service, 1981 
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Editor’s note: Karen Hossfeld is a UCSC sociology 
graduate student studying for a year in Spain. She 
was living in Madrid last month when a group of 


military terrorists tried to take over the Spanish 
government. 


by Karen Hossfeld 


February 27—March 4: Carnival week in 
Madrid. Among the costumed processions 
and traditional street tneater, one group of 
impromptu performers is reproducing a 
scene that most of Spain now knows by 
heart: the military occupation of Congress 
in the attempted coup d’etat of February 23. 
“Everyone hit the floor!” commands the 
Lieutenant Colonel; “Sit down, colonel,” a 
machine gun laden civil guard yells at 
recently resigned President Suarez; lines 
that within a week have become immor- 
talized in Spanish history, thanks to tele- 
vision cameras and tape recorders concealed 
within the Congressional Palace. 

The ironic humor of the carnival re- 
enactment, like the proliferation of “Hit the 
floor” jokes in corner bars this week, is not 
an indication that the attempted coup 
should be taken lightly, nor that the threat to 
Spanish democracy is over. 

This second attempted military coup 
against the five-year-old democracy has lent 
strong credence to the belief that fascism in 
Spain is still a threat. Despite attempts from 
many sectors, both domestic and inter- 
national, to play down the event, the fact 
remains that many elements of the Franco 
legacy linger on. It would be dangerous to 
assume, as an Official statement from the 
European Economic Committee (EEC) sug- 
gests, that “the violent episode that occurred 
was no more than an accident.” 

At 6:30 pm, on February 23, just as the 
International House of Deputies was voting for 
the second time in a week on the proposed 
presidential candidacy of Calvo Sotelo (of 
the centralist party UCD— Union of Demo- 
cratic Christians), 150 to 200 armed mem- 
bers of the national Civil Guard entered and 
captured the Congressional Palace in Madrid. 
Simultaneously, the Third Division of the 
army, under the leadership of General Jaime 
Milans del Bosch, took control of the eastern 
city of Valencia. For the next 18 hours, the 
Spanish people waited—for the most part 
quietly and at home—to see if the fascist 
regime that ruled Spain for almost 40 years 
had a chance of returning. 

Radio and television coverage from inside 
and around the Congress building kept 
those both inside and outside the occupied 
area posted on the little information avail- 
able: upon entering the Parliament, the 
visible leader of the coup, Lieutenant Colonel 
Antonio Tehero Molina of the Civil Guard, 
informed the hostages that, within half an 
hour, instructions from higher military sources 
would arrive. As the night wore on and no 
such instructions came, and as no word of 
uprisings in any region other than Valencia 
was heard, the possibility that the coup 
would be aborted grew more evident. Short- 
ly after 1 am, King Juan Carlos, christened 
“King for a democracy,” a well-respected 
man within many military circles, gave a 


nationally-televised appeal, decrying the at- 
tempt to “interrupt, by force, the demo- 
cratic process” ensured by the Constitution 
of 1978. The king also intervened in the 
summit meeting of military chiefs who were 
gathered that night to discuss their course of 
action. Following the King’s message, the 
Valencian army surrendered their position. 
Shortly after noon on the 24th, the Madrid 
faction also surrendered: the crisis, for the 
moment, was at an end. 

A major focus of speculation surrounding 
the incident is the extent of support that 
Tehero and Milans del Bosch actually had. 
Although almost unanimous disapproval of 
the “golpe,” or coup, was expressed by 
military leaders following the King’s mes- 
sage, it is highly implausible that any such 
operation would have been attempted with- 
out substantial promises of military support. 
Even some of the civil guards involved in the 
occupation are now claiming that they were 
at the time unaware of the nature of their 
mission, and that they had been told that 
terrorists had taken over Parliament. A 
number of the Guardia were seen fleeing the 
Congressional windows in the wee hours 
before Tehero surrendered. 

In the recent aftermath of the golpe, a 
handful of other high and middle ranking 
officers have been directly linked to the plot, 
and a few await trial in prison. Many remain 
unidentified, however, and some sources 
believe that the majority of armed forces 
leaders were indeed involved. Tehero’s an- 
nouncement to the hostage deputies that 
orders from a higher military authority 
would arrive suggests that he expected direc- 
tion from somewhere in the close vicinity of 
Madrid. Why those orders never came, and 
who they would have come from, are knots 
still to be unraveled. 

In November of 1978, Tehero, along with 
other military leaders, organized an attempt 
to take over the state for the sake of “national 
salvation.” The operation, dubbed “Galaxy” 
after the name of the cafe in which the plot 
was reportedly arranged, was aborted be- 
fore the military units involved were able to 
out their march into Madrid. Lieutenant 
Colonel Tehero, who already had a reputa- 
tion as a repressive strongman, escaped 
relatively unscathed, although he will face a 
more severe sentence after his second at- 
tempt to overthrow the government. 

.As an editorial in the national liberal 
paper, El Pais, warns, the golpe was not 
merely the result of the mental imbalance of a 
few isolated military madmen. The same 
fascist ideology that Tehero shares reigned 
Spain for 40 years, and was the very founda- 
tion of Franco’s dictatorship. The reality 
that fascism is still embedded in many 
Spanish instituuons—the military represent- 


ing only the most obvious case—is some- 


thing that many state leaders have denied. 
The new president, Calvo Sotelo, had com- 
mented less than a week before the golpe: 
“The transition process has ended; we are 
already in democracy.” 

The leftist parliamentary parties are less 
optimistic; Santiago Carrilo, head of the 
Eurocommunist PCE (Communist Party) 
fears that the coup attempt was only a “dress 
rehearsal” for a more serious and carefully 
planned future coup. Felipe Gonzalez, of 
the influential Socialist Party PSOE (which 
has roughly 30 percent of the national vote), 
stated that “there is a clear danger to demo- 
cratic institutions,” and offered, as a solu- 
tion, to form a coalition government with 
the UCD majority. UCD, not surprisingly, 
rejected this proposal, and finally secured 
enough votes for their presidential candi- 
date, Sotelo, only after (and in part perhaps 


Franco: dead but not forgotten 
because of) the coup. The needed votes 
came from deputies in the Catalan nation- 
alist party and in the right-wing Popular 


‘Alliance, who, before being held hostage by 


the Civil Guard, had refused to support 
Sotelo. 

During the night of the failed coup, and 
for the following two days, most leftist and 
labor organizations were paralyzed with 
lack of militant response. The night of the 
23rd, no more than a few hundred Madrilenos 
were in the streets around the police-barra- 
caded Congress. Shouts of “Dictatorship 
no, democracy yes!” clashed with “Viva 
Espana!” which has come to be considered a 
fascist slogan, just as the Spanish flag is now 
a fascist symbol. 

On the Friday of that same week, nation- 
wide marches were called by all “left of 
fascist” parties and unions. For the first time 
in history, leaders and members of PSOE, 
PCE, UCD,-AP (Popular Alliance) and their 
affiliated unions gathered together in a 
unified display of solidarity, under the single 
banner of “Liberty, Democracy, Constitu- 
tion.” In Madrid alone, close to one and a 
half million people participated in the rally, 
with Carillo and his age-old adversary, 
Fraga,—AP leader and ex-colleague of 
Franco—side by side in the front line. 

The only apparent major tension between 
the diverse forces grew from a conflict 
between members of the small Trotskyist 
parties and other marchers. The Trotskyists 
were adamant in defying the march’s prin- 
ciple of no partisan slogans, and chanted 
“In Chile, when people were silent, they 
were crushed,” and “You, the fascists, are 
the terrorists.” At one point the police, 
repartedly called in by march organizers to 
disperse the chanters, violently attacked the 
Trotskyists, but most managed to escape 
among the crowd. 

Despite the vocal outrage expressed by 
leftist leaders, no concrete course of action 
has yet been proposed in the face of future 
and present threats to Spanish democracy. 
When asked what the left was doing to deal 
with another coup, one unaffiliated leftist— 
an anti-fascist activist in the days of Franco 
said, “getting our passports in order.” Mem- 
bers of the PSOE, PCE and their unions all 
express pessimism and fear over the inabil- 
ity, or unwillingness, of their organizations 
to check the power of the military. 

In contrast to the anxiety of the left and 
center, many right-wingers seem to be feeling 
their oats and drawing encouragement from 
the golpe. Blas Pinar, congressmember and 
leader of the fascist party Fuerza Nueva, has 


stated that Spain’s jails “are filled with 
heroes,” referring to the detained leaders of 
The ultraconcervative daily paper, Fi Alcazar, 

also has printed a series of editorials exalting 

Tehero. Numerous graffiti in the streets and 

metro proclaim “Valiant Tehero,” “Franco 

Lives,” and “The King is a Traitor,” although 

pro-democracy and anti-coup slogans are 

also abundant. 

To what extent does safeguarding the 
newly-won Spanish democracy depend ona 
friendly monarch who has good military 
connections? Voices from a wide range of 
the political spectrum, from PCE to AP, 
credit the King with keeping the military in 
check. However, Juan Carlos has warned 
that not even his influence could definitly 
prevent another uprising. 

Another historical precedent that has 
occurred in the wake of the golpe is an 
announcement by the political branch of 
the clandestine Basque separatist group, 
ETA, of a ceasefire in what their critics have 
termed their “terrorist acts.” These have 
included almost daily bombings, kidnap- 
pings, and killings in the name of their 
national indeperdence struggle. However, 
the separate but allied “military” branch of 
ETA has rejected the ceasefire proposal, and 
continues their violent actions. The Basque 
separatist movement remains an issue that 
the right—especially the military—and ele- 
ments within the left point to as a major 
threat to constitutional stability. Other fac- 
tors of instability frequently cited include 
high inflation and unemployment and the 
surprise resignation of President Suarez a 
few weeks ago. 

Are these the real reasons for the apparent 
upsurge of fascism and militarism in con- 
stitutional Spain? The answer, it would 
seem, is that it is notin actuality a resurgence 
at all— but that fascism here was never really 
laid to rest. 

The “Bloque Rupturista Vasco” —a coali- 
tion of pro-autonomy Basque groups—has 
told El Pais that the intended coup provides 
further justification for their position that 
the government’s program of reform “is a 
permanent danger to democracy, because it 
maintains intact the fundamental apparatus 
of Franquismo. 

The Franco legacy seems in many ways to 
be accepted by much of the left and center as 
an unfortunate but inevitable historical fact. 
To note this resignation, one has only to 
observe the “With Hitler’ sign that has 
remained spraypainted on my street corner 
for over a year (in a “liberal” neighborhood), 
or the monuments dedicated to fascist Civil 
War glories that remain undefaced. Last 
November, as the streets swarmed with 
thousands of swastika-bedecked youths on 
the anniversary of Franco’s death, a friend 
who works for PSOE told me, “Don’t worry- 
—it doesn’t mean anything—they do this 
every year.” 

The crucial question, then, is how will 
democratic forces within Spain keep vigil 
against another coup from the right? It 
would seem that cutting out the fascist sores 
from its institutional body would be the 
surest method, but one that no politically 
powerfully group seems prepared to under- 
take. Hopefully, the attempted coup of 
February 28 will serve as sufficient incentive. 
If not, the future is grim; for as one PCE 
union member said when I asked him how 
many people would have been at the mas- 
sive march if the coup had succeeded, 
“Much fewer, but that wouldn’t matter. For 
instead of yelling ‘Liberty,’ they would be 
yelling ‘Franco,’ and they would be sup- 
ported with guns and tanks, and PEs 


us up with clubs once again.” 
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No more symbolic positions 


For as long as the United States has had universities, students have been taught that white 
men brought civilization to the modern world, that they wrote the best novels and produced 
the most sublime art, and that without their contributions, our world would be chaotic and 
barbaric. 

At UCSC, students are challenging this method of teaching. Since the ’60s, Third World 
students have tried to include a Third World viewpoint in UCSC’s curriculum, and for years 
they have tried to institute a Third World Studies program. As students come and go from 
this university, Third World Studies remains as an unfulfilled demand. 

In an effort to make our curriculum more just and balanced, Third World and white 
students have given a group of demands to the administration. They demand tenure track 
positions for Third World faculty, and that when Third World professors temporarily leave 


their positions, the administration replaces them with other Third Worldsinstructors. They 
demand that Third World classes meet Humanities and Social Sciences breadth requirements. 
They demand that a suitable director of counseling be chosen who meets the needs of all 
students on this campus. And finally, they demand that the administration give permanent 
funding to the Third World Teaching Resource Center, and maintain its original goals and 
purposes. 

The staff of City on a Hill wholeheartedly endorses these demands. We wish the best of luck 
to those students who have chosen to fast until these demands are met. We admire their 
courage, their persistence, and their sense of history. Although they will leave UCSC 
someday, we hope that their accomplishments and their courage will remain as an example 
to future students. 


Three votes do not make a mandate 


Yesterday's announcement that the grade option had passed was a sobering message to 
most students. But what angered many of us was the vote—the Academic Senate approved 


the grade option by only three votes. The final tally was 111 in favor, 108 against. 


We at City on a Hill believe that this vote is by no means a mandate, that it is too close, that 
three votes should not change our grading system, should not kill the Narrative Evaluation, 


and above all should not be interpreted as democracy. 


REVERSE 
DISCRIMINATION 


Dear Staff: 

As a longtime resident of the city below, I 
have enjoyed reading your versatile, in- 
formative articles about events usually ig- 
nored by other publications. But I am 
always perplexed with the reason you mess 
up good material by printing Black and 
Hispanic with capitals and leaving white 
non-capitalized. Are you guys racist or some- 
thing? Why don’t you do it one way or the 
other? 


Daniel Morris 


Editor’s note: Hispanic and Chicano are words 
which are always capitalized—in the same 
way that Anglo, American, Javanese, etc. are 
always capitalized. Many modern diction- 
aries consider it correct to capitalize Black 
when it refers to people. It is City on a Hill’s 
practice to use the same racial and ethnic 
designations used by people when they 
describe themselves. 


HUMAN WAREHOUSE 


Dear Staff: 

Your articles on crime reflect a widely- 
held misconception—namely, that people 
who commitcrime do so because they can’t 
tind a normal 40-hours-per-week job. Grant- 
ed that some people who find themselves 
unemployed resort to crime, but aren’t they 
overwhelmingly oumumbered by those who 
want no part of a 40-hour work week, and 
instead prey on those who do? If one is 
insensitive to the harm and anguish meted 
Out to one’s vicums, a life of preying on 
others is being one’s own boss, escaping the 
monotony of a regular job, paying no taxes, 
enjoying enough income to support ex- 
pensive habits, with only a small chance of 
going to prison if apprehended. Crime does 
pay—and quite lucratively! i 

Another widely-held misconception is that 
the function of prisons is either to rehabili- 
tate or to punish offenders of the law. When 
the trailside killer is caught, will he be sent to 


prison for the purpose of rehabilitation? 
Not likely. Will he be sent to prison for 
punishment? This would likely be meaning- 
less for so deranged a person. He won’t be 
imprisoned for rehabilitation or for punish- 
ment. He will simply be removed from the 
parks and hiking trails to be warehoused so 
the rest of us can once again enjoy hiking. 
Period! The only meaningful function of 
prisons is to warehouse people who other- 
wise would most probably prey upon and 
harm innocent gitizens. The present over- 
crowding of prisong. is the result of large 
numbers of inmates for whom this probability 
of harming others is very low, and who 
therefore shouldn’t be in prison. 
Signed, 
Paul Hewitt 


INJECTING CONCERN 


Dear staff: 

I can’t believe what I’m reading some- 
umes. This time I refer to “Murdering 
Lines” in “City Clips” on Apmil 9. 

“The California Supreme Court ruled 
that cocaine dealers can face murder charges 
if the drug buyer overdoses and dies.”” Does 
the court believe that this will deter the 
cocaine trade? Does it really believe this to 


bea direct act of murder? Is this supposed to: 


scare people into not using or selling drugs? 
I can’t believe any of it. To me it’s an 
individual’s choice and therefore an indi- 
vidual’s responsibility, just as it was Allen’s 
choice to purchase and inject cocaine and 
therefore his responsibility to know and be 
aware of the dangers in his action. He 
sought the drug; it wasn’t forcibly injected 
into him. What he did was a self-destructive 
act, his choice, unfortunately, for whatever 
reasons. To place the responsibility on the 
supplier, who in simple market terms only 
exists to fill demand, is totally missing the 
mark, confusing the issue, and denying the 
true problem. Put Melchieker in the can and 
someone else will pop up to fill his place. 

“A pathologist testified that three times 
the normal levels of cocaine was found in 


RA 
RAK 


The administration has been trying for years to insutute a grade option. Every time the 
students have fought tooth and nail against such an “option.” We believe that it is a bitter 
irony that it took only three votes to pass a resolution so controversial, so unpopular with 
students, and so detrimental to our evaluation system. 

This issue must be reopened, another vote taken, and the grade option notallowed to slide 


in by so slim a margin. 


Allen’s body.” Well, I don’t know what’s 
“normal,” but 1 do know what anybody 
choosing to use drugs should know: you 
never can be sure of what you're getting off 
the streets—the purity, the strength, and 
what it’s been cut with. And to inject some 
unknown substance is about the most dan- 
gerous and self-destructive thing I can 
think of—not to mention stupid. The price 
of cheap thrills can be awfully high. I would 
suggest other ways of relaxing and having a 
good time; going to a movie with a friend, a 
massage, a lover, or something along that 
line. The Court gives us no solution or 
remedy in this case. The responsibility and 
the choice are ours. Written with concern, 
anger, and hope, 

Karen Calhoon 


HOW’S YOUR 
LOVE LIFE 


Dear Staff: 

Well, it appears that we were right two 
years ago and the grade option loomed large 
upon us; from far and wide came the 
evidence and the outcry that the problem 
with UCSC was that people just didn’t know 
that we’re here! So the concerned students, 
faculty, and staff postulated that, once the 
great unwashed learn who, what, where, and 
why UCSC is, the appropriate number of 
people would decide, just as we have, that 
coming to Santa Cruz is a good idea. 

Certainly, the process of getting the word 
out about UCSC would take at least two 
years, which it has, and we are just now 
harvesting the fruits of the upgraded and 
expanded PR work of the admissions office 
and students. Richard Moll and his ad- 
missions staff should be thanked and com- 
mended for the work they have done—this 
spring, UCSC closed applications for enroll- 
ment early for the first time in many years. In 
fact, Dr. Moll should be doubly recognized 
for the extent of his prowess in public 
relations in marketing, in that he success- 
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fully represented a school he neither under- 
stood, nor, it would seem liked! How’s that 
for finding one’s way in the dark? 

Yes, Dick and Bob, you outdid even your 
wildest dreams, n’est-ce pas? Now, the time 
has come to withdraw the big guns and keep 
up the good work. 

As to the faculty who will be receiving 
their mail ballots this week on the A-B-C 
option: we all panicked, but it was a false 
alarm, just as we knew in our heart of hearts 
it would be. The logic, humanity, and nght- 
ness of UCSC is simply too compelling to be 
denied. Let’s drop it now; the grade option 
is a Moot question. We’re going to be fine if 
we just keep up the faith, continue to learn 
and go together, and stay enthusiastic. 

It’s time to move onto some truly pressing 
issues, rather than have our heads be- 
fuddled by something so outlandishly ridic- 
ulous and regressive as a grade option. 
Where are the Native American and Third 
World Studies programs? And how’s your 
love-life? 

Sincerely, 
Melinda Babb 
Stevenson College 


MORALS KEEPERS 


Dear Staff: 

I am distressed by the tactics of the 
Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade. They are 
descendants of a long line of public morals 
keepers: from Carry Nation to Anita Bryant. 
All used cheap political sensationalism to 
bring attention to themselves. 

Certainly, Hustler cannot be defended. It 
is a bilious symbol of the roles that women 
are forced into. But these roles are formed in 
the bowels of our cultural conditioning, and 
itis on this level that all serious work should 
be done. 

Patrick Teverbaugh 

Cowell College 

P.S.— Just a reminder that City on a Hill Press 

is not blameless when it comes to violence 

toward women. I recall the cover picture 

showing Marilyn Liddicoat between the 
crosshairs of a rifle sight. 


SIR AREA _ continued on page. 20 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 


Music | 


| 


A COUPLE OF FAMOUS FOLKS: Sat- 
urday night at 8:30 and 10, Kresge College 
will present another in their fine series of 
acoustic concerts. Elizabeth Cotten, a living 
legend of rural blues and urban acclaim, will 
play guitar and sing the songs which have 
influenced Taj Mahal and other folk and 
blues artists. Opening the two shows will be 
Mike Cotten and his brand of Appalachian 
folk. Advance tickets are $2.50 students, 
$3.50 general. If you wait until you get to the 
Kresge Town Hall door it will cost you 
$5.00. 


PRIMORDIAL FUNK AND THE GUITAR 
THAT DESTROYED GILROY: It’s a long 
way from the canebreaks of the Mississippi 
delta to the garlic fields of Gilroy, but John 
Lee Hooker knows that when you’ve got the 
blues, home is where you can rent it. Friday 
night at the Catalyst, Hooker will be offering 
up his itinerant version of guitar boogie and 
“Crawling King Snake” rhythm. Warming 
up the crowd for this senior statesman of the 
blues will be local houserockers JB and the 
Nightshift. This rock-em, sock-em blues 
extravaganza will cost you $3.50 advance 
(and I don’t mean payroll) and $4.50 at the 
door (knock on wood). 


99 CENTS FOR 99 BEERS: I owe my 
friend Allan about 99 cents from the last 
ume I tried to draw an inside king-high 
straight to his three queens, so to pay him 
back I'll tip you off to his band Zip City, 
which plays motown, R&B, and rocking 
dance tunes from a full deck. Tonight 
(Thursday), they’ll be berthed at the Dock, a 
hospitable place to drop your anchor at 529 


Seabright. For 99 cents you can start shuffling 


around 9 pm. 


VOCAL CHORDS: It’s not often enough 
that one gets the chance to hear a good jazz 
vocalist, but this Friday is one of those times. 
Bobby McFerrin, a former pianist who is 
emerging as a major new vocal talent will be 
blowing out his tonsils at the Kuumbwa, 
backed by Paul Nagel, Scott Morris, and 
Peter Barshay. The show begins at 9 and the 
uckets are $4. 


May 3" Coalition 


San Francisco 


-NoU.S. intervention in El Salvador 
-No Draft: Stop the U.S. War Bulid-up 
-Human Needs and Jobs: Not War 
-End Racism, Sexism, and All Bigotry 
\ 


LAST LAP: The search for a new conduct- 
or/music director to fill the shoes of current 
SC Symphony director George Barati is 
nearing an end. The final candidate, Dennis 
Burkh, will wave his baton to the swinging 
tunes of Martinu, Haydn, and Schumann 
this Saturday at the UCSC Performing Arts 
Theater. Sunday at 3 pm Burkh will take the 
show on the road to Watsonville’s Crosetti 
Hall, but Saturday at Performing Arts it 
starts at 8 pm. Tickets are $6 general, $4 
students and seniors. 


DOUBLE DATE: There’s no excuse for 
missing Bonnie Raitt’s stopover in Santa 
Cruz this week—there’s two chances: one 
on Monday, and a second one Tuesday, the 
latter being a benefit for the the Campaign 
for Economic Democracy. Both dates are at 
the Catalyst with local guitarist Dallas Hodge 
opening. Raitt will be exercising her more 
than adequate vocal chords on her country 
and western, blues, and rock repertoire. 
She'll also be bottlenecking her guitar and 
generally having a very good time, and so 
will all the audience in attendance. Tickets 
are $8.50 advance, $9.50 at the door. 


Boy Williamson #2. 


LSC 


Special Programs 


Thurs., Apr. 24 12-3 
(Sweet Jelly Roll) Musical biography of Sonny 


BREAKFAST BONGOES: If you're the 
type of person who doesn’t know what to do 
with their Sunday mornings, their hang- 
overs, and their decaying bodies, take heart. 
Those lovable noisemakers, Joe “Domino” 
Cuba and the Tokyo Negroes, will be host- 
ing a pancake breakfast at the Kresge Idler, 
Sunday at 10:30 am. For only $1, you can 
gorge on all the “man-sized” pancakes you 
can eat and soak up all the free music you 
can stand. Be there or be somewhere else. 


BAD MANNERS, BETTER TIMING:City 
on a Hill reggae maven Ras Alan will broad- 
Cast a special three-hour history of ska, blue- 
beat, and rock-steady this Saturday. Entitled 
Bad Manners, the show will start a 12 noon 
and feature ‘‘some of your favorite rock an- 
thems.” KZSC is 88.1 on your FM dial. 


Happenings 


FUN IS A MULTI-CULTURED THING: 
A rich array of events has been scheduled for 
this-year’s UCSC Multi-Cultural Celebrat- 
ion, which will take place this Saturday from 
10:30 am to 5 pm in the upper quarry. The 
varied program of song and dance will 
include performances by Los Mejicas, local 
purveyors of Mexican Ballet Folklorico, the 
San Jose Taiko. Drummers, ceremonial 
dancers and Asian drummers, Mekita Smith 
(who- will do a dance dedicated to Black 
womanhood), Four Winds and their Native 
American songs and dances, and others. 
This excellent line-up offers fine acts pre- 
sented under the sun, lots of good feelings 
all around—and it’s free for all. A highly 
recommended way to spend the day. 


POETRY IN STASIS, PART TWO: Noted 
poet Galway Kinnel will be featured in two 
separate events. Kinnnel will demonstrate 
his considerable skills as a translator (his 
translation of the works of Francois Villon, 
the 15th Century robber-poet, is a classic) 
with French poet Yves Bonnefey at Class- 
room I on Monday at 8 pm. On Sunday 
Kinnel will read from some of his original 
works at Oakes 105, 8 pm. Both of these 
events are free. 


REMINDER: Don’t forget to look into the 


Art Center sometime before May 10, or 
around then. The Juried Photography Show 
contains many fine works of Don Fukuda, 
‘Alexander Lowry (above photo) and many 
other local photographers, many from the 
campus community. That’s at 1001 Cedar 
Street, open 10-8, Tuesday-Saturday. 


BODY AND MIND: UCSC creative writing 
teacher Lynn Luria Sukenick will team with 
Jin Shin Do therapist Aminah Raheem to 
teach “Singing the Body Electric,” a work- 
shop which will teach pro writers, amateur 
writers, and even non-writers how to unlock 
their writer’s block. Jin Shin Do is a form of 
acupressure that Sukenick and Raheem be- 
lieve can help writers tune in to their lang- 
uage use and imagination. The two-day 
workshop is this Saturday and Sunday at 
1210 Brommer Street. To sign up, call 
Aminah Raheem at 476-8568. 


MARCH AND RALLY 
Sunday May 3, 1981 


Join the student contingent! 
For carpool info: Emily 429-6707, Paul— 475-9420 
Sponsored by Student Coalition Against the Draft 


Mon., Apr. 27 8 pm 
Live tape of folk-singer Sam Hinton. 


KPFA News broadcast nightly at 
6 pm. Morning broadcasts at 
7 am & 8:45 am. 


University of California, Santa Cruz 95064 
(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 


appearing at 
Tickets: $6.00 
9:00 p.m. Friday 
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City on a Hill—April 23, 1981 


Thursday 


O movies 


Panic in Needle Park (1971) with Al 
Pacino/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1.50/(Stev students $1) 


Olectures 


Ralph Guzman, UCSC professor of 
politics & community studies, and 
acting provost: “Our Knowledge of 


O meetings 


Women in Science, a support group 
for women who study Science/ 
Meetings are to duscuss personal, 
political, philosophical questions, 
relax and socialize/Open to all 
women with interest in science, and 
on the implication of science in our 
lives/5:30 pm, Kerr Hall 247 


Potluck to meet and talk with 
Azizah al-Hibri (who will be giving 
two talks on feminism this week)/ 
Bring goodies and friends/Potluck 
at 5:30 in the Kresge Graduate 
Lounge, then go to hear Azizah’s 
lecture at 8 pm/Sponsored by the 
Women’s Studies Collective 


El Salvador”/5:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Lounge/Free Gay and Lesbian Alliance: All 
welcome to attend a fun-filled 
GALA organizing meeting/7:30 
Gary B. Griggs, UCSC professor of | pm, Kresge 356/Remember the 
Earth Sciences: “Some Peace of GALA Library is open 12-4 pm, 
Mind in Earthquake Country”/8 Mon-Fri; 429-2468 

pm, Oakes 105/Free/(First of the 


Spring Inaugural Lecture Series) | C) miscellaneous 


Debate on the Swimming Pool 
Referendum/Come and listen to 
opposing views/Participants: Mark 
Stephens, SBPC Representative; 
Alex Revelas, Finance and 


Azizah al-Hibri, professor of 
philosophy, Texas A & M: 
“Feminism and Islam”/8 pm, 
Thimann 1/Free 


May 5 & 6, 1981 
SAN JOSE CENTER 


Macy’s, BASS, and all major Bay Area Outlets. 


A Don Thomson Presentation for The Theater Group 


FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


TICKETS: San Jose Box Office (408) 246-1160, Peninsula Box Office, 


This is Jesse Colin Young. Years ago he opened for 
George Carlin at the Troubadour. But that was years ago 
and this is now. Tonight he will be warbling his way into 
the hearts of hundreds at the Catalyst in two sit-down 
shows, 7:30 and 10:30. Admission is $6.50. 


Planning; Wayne Brumbach, 
Director of OPER; Pat Kelly, 
student member of Reg Fee 
Committee; Alan Hiromura, 
Chairperson of Pool Committee; 
Lou Fackler, Director of Campus 
Facilities; Kathleen Little, Director 
of Financial Aid/12 noon, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge 


Study Skills Videotapes: ‘Exam 
Taking”’/All interested students 
welcome/3 pm, Communications 
Bldg., Rm. 140/Free 


A Values Exploration Seminar on 
“Conscience in Conflict’”/Specially 
edited version of Wednesday’s film 
“A Man for All Seasons,” followed 
by discussion/4:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/Free/(Part 2 of Great 
Themes in Literature Series) 


Seminar on “Basic Judaism” with 
Rabbi Litvak/7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/Free 


Slide show on weapons labs/8 pm, 
Merrill 102/Free/(Sponsored by 
Students Coalition Against the 
Draft) 
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Friday 


O movies 


The Pink Floyd Movie/An 
overwhelming full-volume Pink 
Floyd color experience; plus Jimi 
Hendrix Plays Berkeley/The~ 
historic Berkeley Concert, 
Memorial Day 1970/7 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1.50 


CO) concerts 


4Fold Dance Theater/8 pm, College 
Five Dining Hall/$2.50 College Five 
students, $3 all others/(Also 
Saturday) 
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Dance Concert: Anita Pace, Carole 
Berney, and Toni Sevilla will 
present their senior theses entitled 
“Dance Short Stories: 195”/The 
program will include many styles 
and themes of dance, and should 
prove to be an exciting evening/8 
pm, Barn Theater/Free/(Also 
Saturday) 


O lectures 


Azizah al-Hibri, professor of 
philosophy, Texas A & M: “A 
Feminist Critique of the Dialectics 
of Thechnological Development’’/4 
pm, Oakes 105/Free 


John Searle, professor of 
philosophy, UC Berkeley: “The 
Nature of Human Behavior’/4 pm, 
Kresge Serninar Rm, (159)/Free 


C meetings 


Annual dinner meeting of Friends 
of the UCSC Library/D. Steven 
Corey will speak on “Current Bay 
Area Fine Printing”/6:30 pm, 
Pogonip Club 


O miscellaneous 


The Red Cross Bloodmobile will be 
at the UCSC West Field House from 
12 noon to 5 pm 


Celebrate Passover in the true spirit 
of the holiday!/Passover Seder: 
Poduck (vegetarian)/Bring along 
food that is appropriate for 
passover/6 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge/(contact Renee at x4334 for 
more info) 


An evening of poetry and music 
with poets Ellen Bass, Maude 
Meehan, Yoshimi Miyazaki, and 
songwriter Linda Arnold/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 1/Free/A reception will 
follow 


“The Last Epidemic: Medical 
Implications of Nuclear 
Technology and Warfare’/Film of 
recent conference held in San 
Francisco, with Helen Caldicott, 
Jack Gieger, president of Calif. 
Medical Assn./Discussion follows/ 
7:30 pm, Communications 150/Free 


This woman in shorts is a member of Dance Short Stories, a brief 
three UCSC dance majors which explores ritual and rhythm, tran 
coffee addiction, and a nervy use of motion. Anita Pace, Carol Be 
choreograph this joint effort and everyone can see the fruit of their 
Saturday, 8 pm at the Barn Theater. Admission is $1 for all. 
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Saturday 


O movies 


Easy Rider with Peter Fonda and 
Dennis Hopper/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 


Play Misty For Me with Clin 
Eastwood/10 and 12 midnight, 
Crown Dining Hall/$1 


Children’s Film: My Side of the 
Mountain, plus Warner Brothers 
cartoons/Louden Nelson Center/1 
pm/Children, $1, adults $1.50 


O) concerts 


Santa Cruz County Symphony, 
featuring Dennis Burkh, Guest 
Conductor and candidate for 
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DEL MAR (425-0616) 
Hardly Working 
Xanadu 

Tess 


’ Amy 


Alice In Wonderland 
Windwalker 
Kill and Kill Again 


UA CINEMA (426-8383) 
Excalibur 

Postman Always Rings Twwe 
American Gigolo 


41st CINEMA((4768841) 
Caveman 

La Cage Aux Folles II 
Manhattan 

Fear No Evil 


RIO (423-2000) 
Heaven’s Gate 
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Fun 


ance Short Stories, a brief collaboration between 
*s ritual and rhythm, trance and transformation, 
tion. Anita Pace, Carol Berney and Toni Sevilla 
1e can see the fruit of their labors this Friday and 
nission is $1 for all. 
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Peter Fonda and 
7 and 9:30 pin, 
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Me with Clint 
412 midnight, 
fall/$1 


My Side of the 
Warner Brothers 
1 Nelson Center/1 
|, adults $1.50 
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Folles II 


Director/Conductor for the 


Symphony/Works by Martinu, 
Haydn, Schumann/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/$6 general 
$4 students and senior citizens 


Mike Seeger and Elizabeth Cotten, 
together in concer/Two shows: 8 
and 10:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 
Advance tickets: $3.50 general, 
$2.50 students and senior citizens/ 
$5 at the door 


O miscellaneous 


UCSC’s Second Annual 
Multicultural Festival/Featured will 
be a variety of entertainment, 
beginning at 10:30 am in the Upper 
Quarry, with Four Wind Dancers 
and Singers, followed by an 
afternoon of performances, 
exhibitions, food booths and games 
reflecting our cultural heritages/ 
Free 
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SASH MILL (427-1711) 
April 23-24 

Citizen Kane 

Rebecca 


April 25-26 
The Last Romantic 
Stay Just As You Are 


April 28-29 
Goldfinger 
Thunderball 


NICKELODEON (426-7500) 
Inside Moves 


Where’s Poppa 


APTOS TWINS (688-6541) 
The Howling 

Incredible Shrinking Woman 
Nighthawks 

Fun House 
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Sunday 


O movies 


Peter Seller’s classic: The Mouse 
That Roared and Georgie Girl 
starring James Mason, Lynn 
Redgrave, Alan Bates, Charlotte 
Rampling/Two delightfully droll 
British comedies/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 


Apples of Gold/A film on the 
beauty and culture of Israel as a 
place for all religions/Discussion 
follows/ 8 pm, Cowell 131/$1 


Ol concerts 


Gene Albin, tenor/Works by 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Faure, and Strauss/7 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/$3 
general, $1 students and senior 
citizens/(Faculty recital) 


meetings 


Steering Committee meeting of Ad 
Hoc Committee Against 
Competitive Grading/7:30 pm, 
Stevenson 237-A 


O miscellaneous 


“Great Merrill Field Day’/Games, 
food, and fun/10 am-4 pm, East 
Field/Free 


Recreation Rowing/Spend the day 
rowing aboard UCSC’s 25 foot 
boavBring a lunch/Meet at the 
UCSC Marina (lower harbor under 
the bridge) at 10 am/Cost is $2/Sign 
up in advance in the P.E. Office, E. 
Field House 


Backgammon Tournamenv This 
double elimination tournament will 
be held on the sunny patio of the 
Whole Earth Restauran/A 
doubling cube will be used/First 
place prize is a river rafting trip and 
the second is a dinner of tuna at the 
Whole Earth/Sign up in advance by 
calling x2806 or x2045/Free 


Poetry Reading/Galaway Kinnell/8 
pm, Oakes 105/Free. 
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Monday 


O movies 


A documentary on Vietnam/8 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall/Free 


Olectures 


Patrice Murphy, Crown '76, 
Seaworld, San Diego; David Cohan, 
Crown '76, Decision Focus, Inc., 
Palo Alto: “Science Writing, 
Decision Analysis, and You’’/5:30 
pm, Crown Dining Hall A/(Science 
Table) 


Ci meetings 


Student Coalition Against the Draft/ 
7:30 pm, Stevenson Dorm 6, 3rd 
floor lounge 


O miscellaneous 


Graduating in June?/Last day to file 
your application for candidacy for 
spring quarter bachelor’s degree/ 


.. .See pages 27-29. of ‘Bureaucracy. . 


Simplified” or further information 


Removal of Grade I: Last day to file 
a petition to remove a winter 
quarter Incomplete/$5 fee; 
Registrar’s Office/Undergraduates: 
you must complete the course work 
to remove the Incomplete by May 
11/Graduate students must 
complete the course work by June 5 


Self-help support for overeaters/10- 
11 am, Health Center Conference 
Rm./Free 


Julia Sokiloff, a representataive 
from the Reproductive Rights 
Coalition, will be leading a dis- 
cussion on “Reproductive Rights 
and the Human Life Amendment.” 


All interested people are welcome 
to attend. 12 noon, Women’s Re- 
Entry Lounge, Classroom 1, Rm. 
101, free. 


Sport Injury Seminar: This seminar 
will include a demonstration of pro- 
per exercise to reduce the potential 
for sports injury. Methods of visual- 
ization, guided imagery and relax- 
ation skills will be stressed. Wear 
loose clothing. The seminar will be 
lead by Dr. Arthur Fazenholtz from 
Opal Cliffs Chiropractic Clinic. 7 
pm, East Gym, free. 


Poetry Reading/Yves Bonnefoy 
(with translations by Galway 
Kinnell). 8 pm, Classroom Unit I, 


free. 
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Tuesday 


O movies 


Down Town starring Toshiro Mifune 
(Japanese with English subtitles)/ 
7:30 pm, Thimann 3. Free. (Part of 
the Japanese Film Series) 


Walkabout, directed by Nicolas 
Roeg (1971) 7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, free. 


Bicycle Thief, De Sica, (1949)/7:30 
pm, Thimann | Lecture Hall, free. 


Four documentary films on nuclear 
energy: Lovejoy’s Nuclear War, 
Danish Energy; The Atom and 
Eave; Radiation And Health. 8 
pm, College V Dining Hall, free. 


Olectures 


Arthur Kruckenberg, University of 
Washington: ‘“‘Mt. St. Helens 
Vegetation— Before and After the 
Eruption’/4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 165/Free/(Whole Earth 
Seminar) 


Clive Sinclair will speak on “Two 
Betrayers of Israel: Philip Roth and 
Isaac Bashevis Singer’/7:30 pm, 
Charles Merrill Lounge/Free 


O miscellaneous 


Crown College Night/Dance 
performance choreographed by 
Nicole DeAvilla/6:10 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free 


Chinquapin, UCSC’s own literary 
magazine, will present a reading of 
selected work from the 1981 spring 


+ issue and other new work from its 


contributors/Come watch the oral 
tradition in action/7:30 pm, College 
Five Fireside Lounge/Free 
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Wednesday 


O movies 


Preston Sturges’ Sullivan’s Travels, 
and Roberto Rossellini’s Open City 
7 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50/(Part of 
Film History Series) 


Animal Farm/7:30 and 9 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/75¢/(Part of 
Crown Comedy Classics Series) 


Macbeth with Jon Finch, Francesca 
Annis, Martin Shaw; directed by 
Roman Polanski/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1 


O lectures 


Andrew Gordon, professor of soci- 
ology and urban affairs, North- 
western University: “Disjointed 
Social Indicators.”’ 11:30 am, 
Stevenson Conference Rm. Free, 
(Sociology Colloquium) 


Introductory program on the 
knowledge revealed by Guru 
Maharaj Ji. There will be two 
speakers and a short video clip of 
Guru Maharaj Ji speaking recently. 
(Interpretation for the deaf will be 
provided.) 8 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge, free. 


ELIZABETH 


Dr. Ken Smith, Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography: “Energetics of a oO lectures 
Bathyal Benthic Boundary Layer.”’ 4 
pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 368. 
Free. (Marine Studies Seminar) 


Huri Islamoghlu, visiting professor 
from UC, Berkeley will speak on 

“Turkey’/5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Maggie Rinkovksy will speak on | Rm./Free 
current trends in art, 7:30 pm, D- 
144 College V. John M. Guckenheimer, UCSC 
professor of Mathematics: “The 
Mathematics of Chaos”/8 pm, 


O miscellaneous _|oakes 105/Free/(Part of the Spring 


Merrill College Night with “The ingugieal becnine Seneca) 


Screaming Memes.” Improvisation, 
mime, political satire, comedy. 
Back by popular demand!! 5:30 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall, free. 


O miscellaneous 


“Disabled Awareness Day’/ 
Stevenson Dining Hall, free. Featured will be films, wheelchair 
Videotape: “J. Krishnamurti, 1977 tryouts, equipment demonstrations, 
Brockwood Park Talk II.” 8 pm, |g guest speaker discussion, 
Computer Center Videotheater, $2 |refreshments, balloons, and a 


donation. disabled character puppet show/9 


m-4 pm, Student Health Center/ 


Free and open to all 
Thursday 


O movies 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (1955) 
with Marilyn Monroe and Jane 


Israeli Folk Dancing, 7 pm, 


A Values Exploration Seminar on 
“Power and Corruption”/Specially 
edited version of Wednesday's film 
Macbeth, followed by discussion/ 
4:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/Free/ 
(Part 2 of Great Themes in 


_Russell/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson]|] iterature Series 


Dining Hall/$1.50/(Stev students $1) 


University of California 
KRESGE COLLEGE 


presents 


COTTON 


Evi 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 


TOGETHER IN CONCERT 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 

2 shows — 8 PM & 10:30 PM 

Kresge Town Hall 


ADVANCE TICKETS $2.50 Students/Seniors 
$3.50 General 
——UCSC Box Office & BASS Outlets—— 


$5.00 Door 
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THE TASK FORCE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL Iin- 
provement is pleased to announce the Fall Quarter 
1981 STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING 
GRANTS PROGRAM. This program provides sup- 
port for the creation of innovative programs designed 
by students to meet thier own and their fellow 
students’ needs. Applications will be available at the 
College Offices. Completed forms must be sub- 
mitted to Marilyn Canday, social Sciences Division, 
Merrill College Room 37 by May 11, 1981 for Fall 
Quarter 1981 implementation. 


LECTURE BY PROFESSOR SIDNEY MONAS, 
University of Texas, Slavic Languages and Litera- 
tures, will speak on the topic “Polyphony, Carnival 
and Chronotope.” The lecture deals with Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s contributions to literary theory. Mikhail 
Bakhtin, one of this century’s outstanding literary 
theorists and thinkers, lived and worked in the Soviet 
Unionand is best known for his studies of Dostoevsky 
and Rabelais. The lecture will take place on May 4th, 
4 pm, in the Crown Senior Common Room, and is 
free. 


WITHDRAWAL: May 4 is the last day to file a 
petition for withdrawal with a partial refund of fees. 


Graduate Division/college offices. 


REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE: May 4 is the last 
day to file for letter grade option in designated 
courses. See list on page 21, “Bureaucracy Simpli- 
fied.” 


PETITIONING TO THE ART MAJOR. First page 
of petition due in board office (D201 College V) by 
Friday, May 1. Second page of petition and work due 
Friday, May 15. Two dimensional work, Room 302 
Applied Sciences, Three dimensional work, E100 
Performing Arts. 


DISABLED AWARENESS DAY. In celebration of 
the international year of disabled persons, the office 
of handicapped student services/veteran services is 
sponsoring “Disabled Awareness Day” on April 30, 
1981. This event will take place from 9 am to 4 pm at 
the Student Health Center and will feature films, 
wheelchair tryouts, equipment demonstrations, a’ 
guest speaker discussion, refreshments, baloons, and 
a disabled character puppet show. This event is free 
and open to all. 


WORKSHOP ON “WOMEN AND MONEY,” 
sponsored by the Community Credit Union. Wed- 
nesday, April 29, 7 pm, at the Community Credit 
Union, 817 Pacific Ave. This workshop is free. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED for First Annual Hand 
Weeding Festival. Hand weeding is the only alter- 
‘native to 2 4-D on the west field. Musicians, jugglers, 
kite flyers, workers, organizers needed. Call 423- 
5517 (Kris) to sign up. Kerr Box 470. 


LITERATURE SENIOR ORALS. Bibliographies 
due in the Board Office on April 27. Exams will be 
held May 13 and 14. 


RECRUITERS COMING on campus this week: 
4/23 Citizen’s Action League-Community Organ- 
izing 
Montgomery Wards-Mgmt Training* 
4/24 Calif. Dept. of Fish & Game 
Bullock’s-CANCELLED 
4/28 ‘Information Systems Design-CIS* 
4/30 Thrifty Corp-Mgmt Training* 
*Indicates formal interviews requiring a resume. 
Please call Diane Matus at x4625, Career Planning 
Recruitment Center, if you want to meet with any of 
‘the above recruiters. Most hold a morning infor 


mation session that is open to all interested persons. 
Appointments are necessary if you wish an interview. 


PLANS ARE PROCEEDING for a full set of activi- 
ties at the Cabrillo campus for Thurs., April 30 to 
mark the ‘“‘Cabrillo Awareness Day’ of the Inter- 
national Year of the Disabled. Co-ordinator Terry 


_Mayal noted several highlights of the day full of 


events, including: 

a “roller-coaster” exhibition, featuring a wheelchair 
basketball team; an employer’s workshop; a session 
on housing, including films and a discussion of 
Cheshire homes and Independence Square; a puppet 
show; a sign interpreter for the deaf; tables of bro- 
chures from service organizations and agencies for the 
disabled; free refreshments; and a session on trans- 
portation in the county, including “Lift Line” and 


County Transit. For further information concerning . 


the exact time and place of the events, which are still 
being planned, call 425-6379. 


DEPT. OF FISH & GAME on campus-April 24. The 
Calif. State Dept. of Fish & Game will be at the 
Recruitment Center, Cowell A-Frame, from noon to 
1 pm on April 24 to talk about the up-coming test for 
the position of Fish and Game Warden. This position 
and the application process will be described on any 
questions you might have answered. 


INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES WORKSHOP, 
April 22, 7 pm at the career planning and placement 
center, central services 123. This workshop, led by 
career planning advisor Kathy Powers-Ceresa, is 
designed to aid you in developing your effectiveness 
in the face-to-face interview as part of the job search 
process. Sign up— phone 429-2183. 


TEACHINGS ON INNER PEACE—Introductory 
and intermediate instruction on meditation tech- 
niques and practices based on the study of the spirit- 
ual heart center. Taught by Urmila Santana who has 
studied meditation 9 years under Sri Chinmoy of the 
United Nations Meditation Group. Louden Nelson 
Community Center, Laurel at Center Streets. 7:30 
pm, Thursdays, April 23-May 14. All classes are free. 


MEDIA ALLIANCE OF SAN Fransisco is seeking . 
an intern, preferably fulltime, whose responsibilitie: 


would be divided between office management anc 
assisting the editor of MediaFile, the monthly news- 
paper of Media Alliance. Start as soon as possible. For 
more information Contact Stephanie, Cooperative 
Education, 140 Central Services, x2368. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE HARVEST and 4-H are 
cosponsoring a Spring Fling Square Dance on Sun- 
day April 26, 1981 at 1:30 pm, to be held at Green 
Acres School Garden (Project Life Lab), 966 Bostwick 
Lane off Paul Minnie in Live Oak. Food and drink will 
be available, with entertainment provided by the 
Small Wonder String Band and caller Dan O’Connell. 
Adult donation is $2.50 with children admitted free 
with adults. Tickets may be purchased at the gate or in 
advance. For further information call Project Life lab 
at 476-0319. 


ORIENTATION IN: DEEP TISSUE Bodywork. 
Discover how to relieve stress through relaxing tense 
muscles Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute pre- 
sents a Free orientation to their new state approved 
Practitioner Program entitled: Deep Tissue Inte- 
gration. Two orientations are scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 23, and Tuesday, April 28. Both start at 
7:30 pm at Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, 
200 Seventh Avenue, Santa Cruz. For more infor- 
mation call Heartwood at 462-3811 or Samuel Schoon- 
over 335-2767 or 476-4656. 


JOAN SCHNEIDER OF DRAFT COUNSELING 
and Information Service announced today that draft 
counseling is available at Louden Nelson Com- 
munity Center each Monday from 7-9 pm. Men are 
expected to register during the time period thirty 
days before and after their 18th birthday. It is 
important that they check the alternatives before a 
draft occurs, for choices such as consciencious objec- 
tor or medical deferment take time to prepare, and 
resistence has potential consequences of which they 
need to be aware. If men are unable to come on 
Monday evening, they can call the draft hot line, 425- 
5211, and a counselor will return the call. Draft 
Counseling and Information Service is a non advo- 
cacy organization whose purpose is to give infor- 
mation and help men take the action which is best for 
them. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO INVITE YOU and your 
family to join us in celebrating the Second Annual 
Multicultural Festival at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz on Saturday April 25th. The festival will 
feature a variety of entertainment, beginning at 10:30 
am with the Four Winds Dancers and Singers, fol- 
lowed by an afternoon of performances, exhibitions, 
food booths and games reflecting our cultural heri- 
tages. Included in the performances will be Caman- 
chacas, the San Jose Taiko Drummers, and Los 
Mejicas. If you would like additional information ora 
copy of the schedule for the festival, please call the 
Campus Activities Office at (408) 429-2934. We look 
forward to seeing you at the festival! 


GEOLOGISTS AGREE that northern California is 
long overdue for a major earthquake. Since the 1906 
quake, ten or twelve feet of seismic stress has built up 
along the San Andreas Fault. “That’s a lot of accumu- 
lated tension just waiting to be release,” says UC 
Santa Cruz geologist Gary B. Griggs. “The big quake 
could happen tomorrow or in ten or fifty years— but 
it will happen.” Griggs argues, though, that there are 
steps that local residents can take to forestall the 
danger of a major quake. On Thursday, April 23, 
Griggs will discuss “Some Peace of Mind in Earth- 
quake Country” beginning at 8 pm in UCSC’s Oakes 
105. The lecture is free, and the public is welcome. 


BICYCLE RACES COMING TO SANTA CRUZ. 
The fifteenth annual Pepsi Classic Criterium will take 
place in Santa Cruz on Sunday, April 26th, preceeded 
on Saturday by a series of Road Races on the 
University campus above town. These two multi- 
event races will feature many of the best bicycle racers 
in the Western U.S., including those in the recent 
Watsonvilled and Capitola Criteriums. 

On Saturday, April 25th, race action will take place 
on a three-mile loop of roads at UCSC, starting and 
finishing on Hagar Drive near the East Field House. 
There will be 11 separate events, beginning at 8 am 
with United States Cycling Federation Intermediates 
and ending after 4:30 pm with a Collegiate Expert 
race. Included will be several other USCF and col- 
legiate races, from 6 to 51 miles in length, and a high- 
school competition for the Santa Cruz County High 
School Racing Program. For more information, call 
425-8688. 


LIVE MUSIC, LOTS OF FOOD and great conver- 
sation are all happening at a Community Gathering 
for all of Community Foods’ shoppers and friends. 
The feast will be held from 4-11 pm at the Louden 
Nelson Community Center on Sunday, April 26. 
Everyone is invited and should bring a potluck dish 
or pay $2 at the door for fun and to find out more 
about the store. Call 462-0458 for more information. 


“FATHERS”—AWARD-WINNING documentary 
film looks at three styles of fathering and different 
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ideas of the father’s role in bringing up children. 
Written by David Steinberg, directed by Linda Jassim. 
Followed by discussion with David Steinberg. Louden 
Nelson Center, Room 8, 8 pm, $2. For more infor- 
mation call 429-9299. 


TOURS OF SANTA CRUZ and San Francisco, with 
round trip transportation between these cities, will, 
begin every weekend beginning April 11-12 with 
Fiesta Tours, a new California-based tour company. 

For brochures, reservations and further infor- 
mation, contact Andy Fournier, 126 Post Street, Suite 
211, San Francisco Ca. 94108, Santa Cruz Travel, 
1019 Pacific, 426-4900, 426-8822 or Char-Tours, 605 
Market St., San Francisco, 495-8881. 25% off to 
UCSC students and staff. Just call 338-4549. 


SEMINAR ON THE ARAB WORLD. The Amenri- 
can Forum for International Study in conjunction 
with the American University in Cairo is sponsoring a 
summer seminar/study program on the Arab World. 
The dates are July 1-July 22, 1981. The three week 
program will examine the historical and contem- 
porary Arab World and will draw extensively on the 
faculty and staff of the American University in Cairo. 
Field trips will be made to Alexandria, Upper Egypt, 
Luxor, Aswan, and Abu Simbel. 

The cost of the program is $2680. This includes 
round trip airfare from New York, all land and air 
costs in Egypt, fees for lectures, field trips, and 
administration, room, and breakfasts. Registration 
for this program is only available thru the American 
Forum for International Study, 14311 South Wood- 
land Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 or call 216- 
751-7171. 


IRISH CEILI: Traditional Irish Country Dance and 
Party; Live music and refreshments. Trish Smith 
from the Starry Plough in Berkeley will teach all the 
dances; no experience necessary. Soquel Grange 
2800 Porter St. 7:30/$3. For more info, call 475-8719. 


A DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE awaits lovers of fine 
art, skillfully executed crafts, and folk music: THE 
REDWOOD MOUNTIANS ARTS AND CRAFTS 
FAIRE AND FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL, which will 
take place on Saturday, April 25 at Highlands County 
Park in Ben Lomond. It was so well recieved last year 
that it is returning this year with an exciting addition: 
a folk music competition! The competition will 
feature dulcimer, fiddle and banjo (both traditional 
and blue grass). Prizes will be awarded to beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and professional contestants 
in each category. Musicians from all over Northern 
California are invited to compete. Those wishing 
applications may contact Rob Solomon at 335-7519 
or Mary Christie at 338-6938. Applications are aslo 
available at the following stores: Cymbeline Records, 
Santa Cruz Music Center and Plaza Books Inc. of 
Santa Cruz; Capritaurus of Felton; the Book Bank 
and Scotts Valley Feed and Supply of Scotts Valley. 


A SHOW OF WORK BY MELINDA CLAIRE 
James and Lisa Wood Esherick will be on exhibit at 
The Gallery, Santa Cruz Public Library, from April 
20 through May 28. The reception for the artists will 
be on Saturday, April 25, from 6 until 8. 


WINE AFICIONADOS will have a rare opportunity 


,to sample the wines of some twenty Santa Cruz 


Mountian vintners at a wine-tasting benefit for the 
League of Women Voters of Santa Cruz County, 
Saturday, April 25, from 2 to 5 pm at La Selva Beach 
Clubhouse, 324 Estrella Ave., La Selva Beach. Reser- 
vations are necessary; a $10 donation is requested. 


THE SANTA CRUZ YWCA is offering a series of 
public lectures on World Crises. Wed. April 29, 1 pm 
Vic and Barby Ulmer talk on “What is Happening in 
Cuba?” free at 303 Walnut St. 


Tenure: 


Pushing back the frontiers 


of knowledge 


by Page Smith 


I was interested in Tom Kennedy’s article on “Publish or 
Perish” (CHP, April 16). Like an old cavalry charger at the 
sound of a bugle, a reference to P or P brings out my martial 
ardor. I left the University in 1973 not only because of a 
particular injustice, but also because of my belief that the 
intellectual and moral falsity of P or P was poisoning the 
atmosphere of scholarship and teaching. 

In my view the whole P or P proposition rests on certain 
unexamined and , I believe, completely untenable assump- 
tions. 

The first of these is what might be called the fallacy of 
misplaced scientism. From this fallacy flow many of the ills of 
the modern university. 

The fallacy of misplaced scientism goes something like 
this: human society is “‘progressive,” that is to say, in all field 
of human endeavor we are accumulating more and more 
information capable of being transformed into knowledge 
which in turn brings us, inevitably, closer and closer to the 
truth. In the academic world this progressive movement is 
carried forward by what is called research. Research is, 
essentially, the intensive and, hopefully, exhaustive, exam- 
ination of limited amounts of data, of carefully circum- 
scribed “problems,” etc. Each of these pieces of research, 
each of these monographs, is presumed to be like a little 
experiment performed in a laboratory. Once performed, 
once a monograph is written on, say, to take a famous 
example the Wisconsin Dairy Industry from 1880 to 1890, it 
need never be done again; it becomes an increment in a far 
larger study of the Wisconsin dairy industry from the arrival 
of the first cow and the first farmer down to the present day, 
and the full, grand and complete story of the Wisconsin 
dairy industry becomes, in turn, part of the whole of 
American, and, indeed, world history. In the phrase so 
beloved of academic administrators, ‘it pushes forward the 
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frontiers of knowledge,” although just where it pushes them 
is not at all clear. 

Now if we were to grant the premise of the P or P people— 
that every university, or, perhaps better, every “great” 
university like UC is dedicated to “pushing back the 
frontiers of knowledge” we might be able to justify sacking 
those who didn’t seem to be doing their share of pushing. 
But the fact is that in those studies concerned with the 
human as opposed to the physical world, there is, regret- 
tably, no evidence that knowledge (or understanding) is 
progressive or cumulative. There is, for example, no 
evidence that the vast accumulation of monographs on 
Shakespeare have added substantially to the pleasure and 
instruction with which the ordinary citizen reads Shakespeare. 
Nor is there any evidence that more than a century of highly 
specialized study of American history has in any systemauc, 
“scientific” way increased our understanding of that strange 
drama. American historians have been writing these pushing- 
back-the-frontiers-of-knowledge monographs for the last 80 
or 100 years—often for no better reason than to avoid 
perishing—and we now have far more than the most 
industrious scholar can read in a lifetime. The clutter the 
shelves of university libraries and clog the warehouses of 
university presses. Published in minute editions, they are 
soon remaindered at a fraction of their excessive cost. Who 
reads them and what frontiers are they pushing back? All we 
can say with certainty is that the ume spent writing them is 
taken from the teaching of students and the writing of them 
is in large part coerced, a condition of continued employ- 
ment. Whatever else they are or whatever else they may do, 
they seldom make life pleasanter or more understandable, 
or even more endurable. | certainly have nothing against 
monographs per se. | ask only that they be the lively result of 
some scholar’s passionate involvement in a subject that may 
seem trivial until he or she convinces us otherwise. 


Let me make myself clear. It is irrefutable that we know 
more, or at least have more knowledge available to us, than 
ever before. But that we are wiser or better for it is by no 
means evident. Nor in the areas of human or social studies is 
there any reason to believe that we are “progressing” by 
virtue of “research.” Research is, of course, one of the great 
totems of our time. It assuredly covers a multitude of sins 
(most of them against students) but it has such a marvelously 


. reassuring resonance about it that I suspect we will never 


give it up. To the question, “What are you doing these 
days?” the answer “Research,” has about it an air of sanctity 
that hardly another word in our lexicon possesses. To be “in 


research” is the equivalent, in an earlier age, of being in a 


state of grace. 

A recently issued chancellorian “bull” attempting for the 
nth time to explain and justify the university’s policy in 
awarding tenure declares, “we do not...advocate reward for 
those who do not perform their fundamental scholarly 
function of research with outstanding skill.” Several com- 
ments may be in order. Since the Chancellor is a scientist 
there is, inevitably I suspect, a certain discontinuity when he 
undertakes to speak to workers in the non-sciences. In the 
“humanistic disciplines” (not a phrase I much like) research 
consists, in large part, of reading other people’ 
books and writing notes theron on little cards and I am not 
sure that the notion of “skill” is relevant to such an activity. 
What, for example, should be the “research” required of an 
assistant professor of American history? It would seem to 
me to be to read as widely as possible and think as 
tenaciously as possible (clearly giving preference to the latter 
function) about American history. But is this research in the 
sense in which the Chancellor uses the word? I suspect not. 
Something that “pushes back the frontiers of knowledge,” 
something that, above all, results in a published monograph. So the 
Chancellor is not talking about research; he is talking about 
publication. But why insist on publication; why not simply try 
to agree on some sensible definition of research or, more 
modestly, “intelligent scholarly activity?” The ostensible 
reason for publication is so that one’s colleagues can be 
informed of the consequences of one’s research. But why do 
they need to know? So that they can immediately incor- 
porate this new insight or discovery into their own teaching 
and writing. Here is demonstrated the fallacy of misplaced 
scientism. The Chancellor’s proposition may be unassailable 
in the area of genetics or atomic physics but it has very little 
relevance in such fields as history, philosophy and literature 
where even the word “research” is misleading and, to a 
degree at least, irrelevant. “Skill in research” means nothing 
in the field of history. It is here entirely a matter of what the 
historian does with his or her research. He or she can pile it 
as high as Everest and if he or she does not turn it, at least in 
some modest measure, into art, he or she had better leave it 
in the pile. 

The argument over P or P can never be resolved as long as 
we give credence to the notion that the eminence of an 
institution of higher learning (or its closeness to the heart of 
the Almighty) is to be measured by the monolith of 
monographs extracted from overworked scholars. Rather 
we should be trying to prevail on our colleagues not to add 
one single increment to that monstrously swollen pile unless 
they simply can’t help it. To write a book is, in any proper 
existential sense, an absurd undertaking, vain, risky, ego- 
tistical, problematic in the extreme. 

What, then, should be going on in universities if not the 
slavish writing of mongraphs in order to secure tenure? 
Woodrow Wilson, speaking at my alma mater early in this 
century, declared: “A college represents a passion, a very 
handsome passion to which we should seek to give greater 
and greater force as the generations go by—a passion not so 
much individual as social, a passion for the things which 
live, for the things which enlighten, for the things which 
bind men together in unselfish companies.” I like to think 
that this campus was conceived in the spirit of those words, 
and still, at its best and truest, honors them. 7 


—SEARCH SERVICE— 


Accessing Systems Knowledge 
An Information Brokerage 


ASK is an information retrieval service. 
Up to date, multidisciplinary, biblio- 
graphic citations. Machine searching 
and document delivery. 


Doing research? ASK us where to 
find the answers. 


ASK.................425-1220 


Have You Hugged 
Your Stylus Today? 


A turntable stylus (you know, the 
needle at the end of the cartridge) needs 
to be replaced every 400—600 hours or 
6 months—1 year, depending on how 
much you play your records. A worn or 
broken stylus continues to destroy your 
vinyl each time you play a record. You 
can’t always hear when a stylus is going 
bad, so bring it in for a free examination 
under our microscope before it ruins 
your favorite disc. 


WIZARD of AUD 
1516 Pacific Ave. 423-9377 


RESIDENTIAL 
PRECEP TOR 
POSTION 
OAKES 

COLEEGE 


Interested faculty, staff and graduate students are 
invited to apply for Preceptor positions available fall 
quarter for 1981-82. Applications will be accepted until 


May 15. For further information call Oakes x4597 or 2550. 
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495 -93b7 1955 forty-firt ave. next to Luckys 


| The Students’ Friend 


Serving the UCSC campus fer 10 years 


Puerto Rican California 
Siiver-Amber $989 Brandy $979 
1.75 1.75 
Case $50.34 Case $56.74 
SIZE = BOTTLE CASE 
BACARDI, Silver-Amber .....................1.0 $6.29 $75.48 


GILBEY’S Vodka, 80 proof...................1.0 $4.99 $59.88 
YELLOWSTONE, Bourbon Whiskey ..........1.0 $4.99 $59.88 


R. MONDAVI GAMAY ROSE 


= $gv0|| Ses sypeo) [tae syaz 


HEINEKEN BEER, Imported... 6 pack, 120zbottle $3.99 $15.96 
HENRY WEINHARD’S.....12 pack, 12 oz bottle $3.99 $7.98 
MILLER BEER..............6 pack, 12 oz bottle $1.99 $7.56 


COORS MILLER BEER BUDWEISER 
"or" $789 "ae" $399 


12 oz 6 pack 
Case $7.56 


12 oz 12 pack 
Case $7.98 


Why waste time driving around when the perfect combination of selection and low pricesis all in one place? At Z's Liquors, we 
stock everything: Bourbons, Scotches, Irish Whiskeys, Vodkas, Gins, Rums, Brandies, Tequilas, Liqueuers, Beers and a 
world of Wines—We giftwrap—We deliver—We rent glasses, ice chests, tubs, pumps and portable bars—We cater Parties, 
weddings, conventions and toumaments—Visit either of our Santa Cruz locations—Discover the advantage of dealing with a 
full service liquor store—Sale ends April 25, 1981—In the event of an ad price error, the minimum public price will prevail. 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 
1401 Mission St. 3750 Portola Dr. 
Santa Cruz 95060 Santa Cruz 95062 

(408) 423-3368 (408)475-0333 


entire stock 


From Vassar: 


Dick Moll’s 
troublesome 


past 


Editor’s note: Jim Perlmutter is a student at Vassar College, where 
Richard Moll worked as director of admissions before he came to 
UCSC. Perlmutter comments_on the controversies at Vassar created 
by Moll’s tactics to attract students to the college, and draws parallels 
between the new admissions policies of UCSC and those of Vassar 
when Moll worked there. 


by Jim Perlmutter 


Last June, in The Chronicle of Higher Education, Richard Moll 
referred to himself as a “trouble-shooter.” “My specialty,” 
he said, “has become correcting distorted images for 
colleges which are perceived erroneously.” At Vassar he did 
just that. During its early years of co-education the Vassar 
man was perceived by outsiders as being less than masculine. 
Through a slick marketing campaign Moll managed to 
dispell this image and increase the pool of male applicants. 

Although Moll’s successes are not questioned, his methods 
were, and obviously still are, controversial. Moll was not 
surprised by the response he got while at Vassar. “I was 
hired for the job realizing there would be some hard times,” 
he said. “It meant stepping on some toes and sacred 
traditions.” The source of the controversy was a brochure 
featuring a male student wearing a Vassar t-shirt captioned 
“Vassar for Men?” Below the photo were cartoon figures 
from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton laughing at him. At the 
time, students felt that the brochure compromised the 
image of Vassar women. Despite protests, the brochure 
continued to be issued. 

Last spring Moll said in an interview that if he had been 
forced to withdraw the brochure he would have resigned. 
With his most recent challenge to correct Santa Cruz’s 
“distorted image” he undoubtedly maintains the same 
posture. If he is not allowed to proceed on his own terms, he 
may not see other solutions. With college enrollments 
dwindling (primarily because of the high cost and the 
declining number of college-age youths), it is becoming 
more difficult to fill places. 


_JOPINIONL_ 


Moll’s “Madison Avenue” technique is effective. He 
helped improve Vassar’s image outside its campus. At the 
same time, though, he did change Vassar itself. He empha- 
sized sports, for example, to attract those who might 
otherwise have gone to a school with a better sports 
program. But recently the question has been raised, “Is he 
right for Santa Cruz?” On first glance, he would seem just 
the man to satisfy the board of regents’ requirements that 
the campus increase enrollment in the next five years or 
reduce the number of faculty. But, maybe Santa Cruz has to 
be convinced that some of its old notions won’t work today,” 
he said. “We need a responsible compromise. We always 
look for a compromise between what is valid for an 
institution and what is appealing in the marketplace.” Moll 
wants to package an appealing product, and Santa Cruz, he 
believes, could be more appealing. 

Although Moll is not fond of the Narrative Evaluation 
System (NES), while at Bowdoin it was his idea to make the 
SAT optional for applicants. Obviously, this did not make 
the “backwoods” Bowdoin, currently with a 20 percent 
acceptance rate, seem any less rigorous. Since Moll profited 
from the publicity surrounding Bowdoin’s decision to stop 
requiring the SAT, then maybe he could monopolize on 
Sant Cruz’s uniqueness, its lack of grades, and its record of 
getting students into top graduate schools. 

If Santa Cruz is to avoid cutbacks, it must increase its 
applicant pool. If the NES is to survive, Moll must market 
the product he was given and show that graduate schools 
and employers will not question the validity of the NES. 
Although Santa Cruz doesn’t fit an easily marketable 
pattern, if the product is worth preserving, then a new 


approach should be used and a new formula should be - 


found. 
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Nuclear disarmament: 


A conditional 


by Dan Haifley 


Less than a week ago, a shocked US State Department 
heard India announce that it will reprocess plutonium from 
energy reactors so that it can be used for nuclear weapons. 
The plutonium will come from a Canadian-built reactor, 
which the US had insisted be used for “peaceful purposes” 
only. While anxious to court a potential ally, US foreign 
policymakers are nervous about this sleeping giant’s nuclear 
capacity. 

When India exploded a nuclear device in 1974, American 
officials cried foul. A 1977 Congressional report feared that 
although “officials in New Dehli declare no intention of 
developing nuclear weapons, the explosion raises the 
possibility that India could acquire a modest nuclear 
weapons capability within a very few years.” 

The State Department had “no comment” on last week's 
Indian announcement to reprocess. General Haig’s pre- 
occupation with the Soviet Union seems to have co-opted 
official concern with nuclear proliferation. Perhaps the 
spread of nuclear weapons to other nations is now seen as 
being inevitable. 


_OPINION__ 


The two nuclear superpowers have displayed a curious 
concern about nuclear proliferation among world nations. 
The US and the USSR, along with Great Britain, initiated the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968. All signers of the 
treaty who had a nuclear weapons capacity agreed not to 
spread that capacity to non-nuclear weapons states. Like- 
wise, all non-nuclear weapons states signing the treaty were 
expected to stay that way. 

But the treaty is only binding on those who sign it. South 
Africa and Israel, for instance, have not signed the treaty and 
both are suspected of having nuclear weapons. India never 
signed, nor has the People’s Republic of China, which also 
has nuclear weapons. In all, about 50 nations have not 
bound themselves to the NPT. 

The NPT initiative was based on concern about the spread 
of nuclear weapons. This concern is genuine, since it 
involves survival in an increasingly complex nuclear age. 
But observers have repeatedly pointed to a curious contra- 
diction: that while the US and the Soviet Union are trying to 
restrict the spread of nuclear weapons to other nations, they 
themselves are accumulating tens of thousands of these 
weapons with alarming speed. Indeed, of the 50,000 nuclear 
weapons deployed in the world today, less than 1,000 
belong to nations other than the US and the USSR. 

It’s been asked how one would expect many Third World 
nations to ratify the NPI when the US Senate can’t even 


olive branch 


ratify SALT II, when the superpowers have failed after years 
to conclude a comprehensive test ban treaty, and when an 
already-unstable detente has been reduced to verbal hostil- 
ity and open threats. 

And it’s not even clear that the Reagan administration will 
support non-proliferation initiatives, let alone detente. 
While the NPT was a major concern for the Carter State 
Department, Alexander Haig has yet to articulate a clear 
position on proliferation. 

The failure of non-proliferation initiatives can be likened 
to the frustration of a parent who reprimands a child to “do 


r 


as I say, don’t do as I do.” This syndrome was explained by | 


Richard Falk, a Harvard professor and expert in Interna- 
tional Law, in his paper Nuclear Policy and World Order: Why 
Denuclearization. Falk argues that non-proliferation won’t be 
successful unless the superpowers make a concerted effort 
to disarm their own arsenals. 

Falk’s thesis stems from the fact that much of the world 
does not trust the superpowers. And this feeling of mistrust 
seems to permeate the way the superpowers, who see 
themselves as global guardians, view the Third World. 
Indeed, a Congressional report on non-proliferation states: 
“Proliferation may thus heavily impact US foreign policy, 
whose overriding objective has been the maintainance of 
global political stability” (emphasis added). 

This may explain the shock of US policymakers when 
India announced its intentions to reprocess plutonium last 
week. But it’s been argued that India, like the neighbor 
down the street who buys a handgun when a shootout seems 
inevitable, simply wishes to free itself from political de- 
pendence upon other nations. Clearly, though possession of 
the bomb won’t afford protection when international 
tensions break into war. In fact, posession of the bomb will 
likely compel India’s participation in a nuclear exchange. 

But in the absence of a nuclear arms race between the 
superpowers, there would be less incentive for nuclear 
proliferation elsewhere. Thus it can be argued, as Falk has, 
that non-proliferation must begin with a denuclearization 
of the US and the Soviet Union. 

Once again, the aging Lenoid Brezhnev is holding out a 
conditional olive branch to the United States. Advisers to 
President Reagan are advocating a ‘“‘go-slow” approach to 
new arms talks while they advocate an accelerated increase 
in American nuclear-arms. But the passage of ume will not 
be advantageous: Brezhnev won’t live much longer and his 
death may bring a bitter struggle for control of Soviet policy. 
In the face of American hostility, hard-liners in the Soviet 
Union who reject detente as a one-way street are gaining 
credibility and a chance for power in the Kremlin. 

It seems unlikely that the current American government 
will call for initiatives for arms control and disarmament. As 
Alan Wolfe arued in his book7he Rise and Fall of the Soviet 
Threat and as Dwight Eisenhower said upon leaving the 


Presidency, any real impetus for denuclearization will have 
to come from the American people. Given the current level 
of nuclear buildup, that initiative must come soon. 

One such initiative is the “nuclear freeze,” proposed by 
Senator Mark Hatfield, R-Ore. Such a freeze would be 
bilateral, and would end the development, production, and 
deployment of all new nuclear weapons systems for an 
unspecified period of time. This idea has some popularity; 
several ballot referendums with strong bipartisan support. 
A coalition of peace and religious groups in Southern 
California are considering putting such a referendum on the 
California ballot in 1982 or 1984. 

Another approach involves unilateral disarmament by 
the United States. This is politically unpopular and unlikely 
in the near future. Public pressure to restore SALT II has 
been suspended during the current session of the Senate 
since it would probably rewrite what is already seen as a 
flawed and incomplete treaty. 

Any public movement for denuclearization will have to 
involve education to create support for such an initiative. 
The nuclear arms race has deep cultural roots and won’t 
disappear overnight. And it won’t be until the superpowers 
undertake such a program that we can expect non-prolifer- 
ation to be successful. 

For more information on the local movement against 
nuclear weapons, leave a message at 425-1275 v 


Dan Haifley has been active in the anti-nuclear movement for the past 
three years. 


Birth Control exams, information, and 
supplies...including classes in Natural 
Family Planning / Fertility Awareness. 


Pregnancy Testing and counseling, with 
referrals for abortion services or pre-natal 
Care. 


VD Testing and treatment for women and 
men. 


Annual Exams, including Pap test and 
breast exam for cancer screening. 
Gynecological Care including diagnosis/ 
treatment of pelvic or vaginal infection; 
treatment for abnormal Pap tests. 
Referrals and counseling for infertility, 
sterilization, and other specialized ser- 
vices. 


Reference Library and free pamphlets: 
family planning , pregnancy and birth, 
parenting, and sexuality. 


All services are professional, personal 
and affordable. Free or low-cost; Medi- 
Cal accepted. Appointments necessary. 


Planned Parenthood 


212 Laurel, Santa Cruz 
Phone: 426-5550 

90 Mariposa Ave, Watsonville 
Phone: 724-7525 
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Human Life Amendment 
The Fetus may defeat us ; 


by Cheryl Shanks 


Well-organized conservative coalitions who swept the 
Republican party into office last November are now forcing 
legislation eliminating sexual and reproductive freedom. 
The Human Life Amendment would make all abortions 
illegal, including those to save a woman’s life and those to 
terminate pregnancy caused by incest or rape. A back-up 
measure, the Family Protection Act, would censor individuals 
who “inculcate values or modes of behavior which contra- 
dict the demonstrated beliefs and values of the community.” 
Congressional ruling on both is expected within the next 
few months. 

Proposed by Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC) and Represent- 
ative Robert Dornan (D-CA), the Human Life Amendment 
would unequivocally nullify the 1978 Supreme Court 
decision legalizing abortion. The HLA asserts that “the 
paramount right to life is vested in each human being from 
the moment of fertilization without regard to age, health, 
condition of dependency.” Of the 34 states necessary for 
ratification, 19 have already called for a Constitutional 
Convention on the question of abortion. 

If the concept of “fetal personhood” is included in the 
Constitution, abortion would be classified as first-degree 
murder, punishable by death in some states. Doctors, 
husbands, lovers, or counsellors involved in a woman’s 
decision to abort would be accessories. The 15 to 25 percent 
of pregnant women who spontaneously abort would be 
suspected of murder, as would pregnant women engaging 
in activities which might cause miscarriage, such as horse- 
back riding and pole vaulting. Emergency medical services 
often necessary after such a miscarriage would violate the 
law, especially if they involve a common D & C. 

This amendment would also criminalize popular forms 
of birth control such as the IUD and some forms of the pill, 
which expel the egg soon after fertilization has occurred. 
These would be classified as “(deadly weapons.” 

The text of the amendments problematic to its authors as 
well as to those who might be affected. The present phrasing 
“without regard to age, health, condition of dependency” 
could be interpreted to guarantee protection to the poor, 
elderly, disabled, and even to combat troops. In order to 
avoid guaranteeing anything to those already born, the 
authors are considering changing the title to the “Innocent 
Life Amendment.” In keeping with the idea of original sin, 
this semantic change links the concept of “fetal supremacy” 
to the murder of criminals and the death of pregnant 
women. 


. ’ 
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The amendment would 
criminalize use of the 


IUD and some forms of 


the pill, classified as 
deadly weapons. 


The Family Protection Act, sponsored by Senator Paul 
Laxalt (R-NV), will serve as a base for the HLA. It proposes 
to “counteract disruptive federal intervention into family 
life, and to encourage restoration of family unity, parental 
authority, and a climate of traditional morality,” specifically 
by requiring a clinic to notify parents if an unwed minor is 
given contraceptives, by censoring school materials which 
“tend to denigrate or diminish traditionally understood role 
differences between the sexes,” and by withholding all 
federal money— including social security and student finan- 
cial aid—from individuals who “inculcate values or modes 
of behavior which contradict the demonstrated values and 


Pro-choice rally May 2 
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ARE SAID TO WANT JOB? 


The HLA would classify abortion as first-degree 
murder, making all abortions illegal—even 
those necessary to save a woman’s life... 


beliefs of the community.” 

A constitutional amendment can be passed in one of two 
ways. One requires two-thirds of the state legislatures to call 
for a Constitutional Convention. (This has not been done 
since 1787.) Congress is very wary of the implications of 
such a convention; once convened, any issue could be 
brought up, theoretically resulting in a rewrite of the entire 
US Constitution. An alternate way is to pass a bill through 
Congress and send it out to the state legislatures for 
ratification. At present, this seems the most likely method 
for the HLA because it would preclude a Constitutional 
Convention and at the same time relieve Congress of the 
final decision. 

Helms and Dornan, among others, are pressing for a 
convention. They are afraid of the probable outcome of a 
state decision. Rather than a comprehensive federal man- 
date, legislation concerning abortion would vary from state 
to state, with a few states most likely retaining its legality. 
Proponents of the HLA and FPA fear that states allowing 
abortion and alternative lifestyles would become havens for 
women with unwanted pregnancies and people with “un- 
American” values, defeating the purpose of the legislation. 

Although very powerful, the Pro-Life coalition is not 
without division. Strom Thurmond (R-SC) would endorse 
the HLA if a provision excepting rape and incest victims 
were included; the National Right-to-Life Committee would 
endorse it if an exception were made to save the life of a 
, Pregnant woman. The bill’s sponsors are not pleased about 
this type ot support because exceptions throw the basic 
principle of “innocent life” into question. ‘ 

Pro-Choice groups are also cautious of this stance. They 
are afraid that positions like Thurmond’s are the most 
dangerous of all, because they may be viewed simply as 
compromises, when in fact they are not. 

Despite the fanfare that has accompanied the rise of the 
right, anti-abortion groups have little grassroot support. Ina 


poll taken last January (cited in Ms. magazine, February’8 1),. 


70 percent of the people interviewed, including 60 percent 
of Catholics, believed that abortion should be a woman’s 


private decision. However, the large financial reserves and. 


religious tone backing the argument have swayed many 
opinions, particularly in Congress. John Rother, assistant to 
ex-Senator Jacob Javits, noted that “free choice isn’t as 
strong an idea as murdering babies.” Pro-life propaganda 
allegedly depicting fetuses in garbage cans and photos of 
“your feet when you were five weeks old” cause a gut 
response in most viewers, even those who would normally 
iconsider themselves pro-choice. 

Accompanied by intensive lobbying from pro-life groups, 
the Family Protection Act is coming before Congress within 
two weeks, with the Human Life Amendment slated to 
follow by early autumn. ; 


It this issue is important to you, come make your voices 
heard. The Reproductive Rights coalition has organized a 
march and rally for abortion rights and against the Human 
Life Amendment. This will be a chance for us all to educate 
ourselves about the issue, show our strength, and support 
each other. The event will take place on Saturday, May 2 at 
noon. We will march from Louden Nelson to a rally at San 
Lorenzo park, which will include speakers Marge Franz, 
Rosie Rumen, and Kater Pollack, and performers Mama- 
lution, Tish Sainz and Friends, and The Plutonium Players. 
Call 427-3500 for childcare reservations or additional 
information. 


CHP pornography 
series credits 


Material incorporated into the preceding article series was drawn almost 
exclusively from the book Take Back the Night, an anthology of feminist writings 
on pornography edited by Laura Lederer and published by Morrow Quill in 
1980. The following essays were particularly represented in my condensed 
presentation: 

“Questions We Get Asked Most Often,” D.E.H. Russell and L. Lederer, p. 23 
“Child Pornography,” Florence Rush, p. 71 

“Racism in Pornography and the Womens Movement,” Tracey A. Gardner, 
p.105 

“A Quiet Subversion,” Luisah Teish, p. 115 

“Playboy Isn't Playing,” interview with Judith Bat-Ada, p.121 

“The Propaganda of Misogyny,” B. Labelle, p. 174 

“A Lite Knowledge,” Ann Jones, p. 179 

All of Section IV, “Research on the Effects of Pornography,” pp. 185-238 
“Pornography and the First Amendment: Prior Restrainsts and Private 
Action,” W. Kaminer, p. 241 

“Pornography and Grief,” Andrea Dworkin, p. 286 

“Beyond Pornography: From Defensive Politics to Creating a Vision,” 
Kathleen Barry, p. 307 
_“Afterword,” Adrienne Rich 


Were it not for the constraints of journalistic style and typesetting difficulty, all 
sources and quotations would have been duly footnoted, as in the original 
draft; I would like to thank everyone who has expressed support and 

appreciation for this lengthy effort, and to apologize to those who were 
unintentionally misled into believing all this wealth of research to be my own 

work. To those who have been appalled or perhaps felt despair at some of the 
unpleasant facts I have summarized and presented, I can only quote noted 

activist/writer Kathleen Barry: 

Resorting to ridicule when other strategies fail, our opposition ultimately reveals a deep fear, 

@ fear of what would happen to male power and what kind of society would result ifwe could 
establish a social order free from sexual exploitation and violence. They are not afraid of 
what we are against. They are afraid of what we are for. what we are for is so much 

more powerful than what we are against. 


These articles are dedicated to R.B., the child of a friend. May he grow up 


uneducated by pornographers, as free of spite, sickness, and hatred as he is 
now. 


De 

April 1981 
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gender harassment a syrupy problem 


Don’t call me 


by Rita Zeidner 


Sexual harassment is not limited to a playful pinch by a 
teacher or boss. 

It is any kind of intimidating behavior related to sex, 
including a wide range of insulting remarks, directed 
particularly towards women. These comments, often over- 
looked or ignored, nevertheless help to maintain a threat- 
ening and uncomfortable climate for women on campus. 

This form of sexual harassment— gender harassment—is 
perhaps the most common form of discrimination ex- 
perienced by women. Inadvertently a part of everyday life, 
gender harassmentis a far less obvious offense than an overt 
sexual advance. 

Because of its frequency, however, gender harassment 
can be far more annoying and insulting than sexual 
harassment. It reflects a social acquiescence with the 
degradation of women. Most women have been addressed 
by a teacher or boss as “honey” or “my dear,” but unlike 
sexual harassment, not all incidents of gender harassment 
mean a direct confrontation. For instance, one instructor 
recently ended his class, saying that there was ‘“‘TV to watch, 
beer to drink and girls to chase.” Another instructor 
described the class TA, not by her knowledge of the subject, 
but by her appearance, “‘a very pretty girl with long black 
hair and big dark eyes.” It is unlikely that a male TA would 
receive the same type of description. 

Secretaries and steno-pool workers also have been fre- 
quent victims of gender harassment. Working under con- 
descending or patronizing supervisors. For instance, in the 
wake of studies disclosing the possible health hazards 
associated with certain clerical duties, UCSC’s steno-pool 
workers were greeted with an appeasing survey asking about 
the “‘cheeriness” of their surroundings. 

Gender harassment is also expressed through the trivial- 
ization of issues and concerns of particular interest to 
women. For instance, a professor read a memo distributed 
by the Rape Education Program, which informed students 
of emergency measures to be taken at night, as if it were a 


honey 


joke. 

Job-related sexual harassment has been receiving in- 
creasing attention in the past several years, and last summer 
was defined in court as a form of descrimination, prohibited 


Gender harassment helps 
to maintain a threatening 
and uncomfortable cli- 
mate for women on cam- 


pus. 


by Tide VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Litigation 
between employees and employers has played an important 
role in exposing the sexual harassment issue, and courts 
have been increasingly sensitive to sexual harassment 
victims. This year another important precedent for sexual 
harassment cases was set when Chief Judge J. Skelly Wright 
of the US Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit ruled in 
Bundy vs. Department of Corrections that sexual harassment 
alone is in violatio of Tide VII and doesn’t require additional 
proof of loss of job security, promotions or other benefits. 

The recent decision which does not define sexual harass- 
ment in terms of financial damage, will perhaps serve as a 
warning, helping to curb the frequency of harassing prac- 
tices and attitudes on campus, where neither support or 
litigation has been effective. For instance, one of the first 
cases of campus-related sexual harassment involved the 
charges of four women students at Yale University. Accord- 
ing to the Project on the Education and Status of Women, 
the US Court of Appeals for the 2nd Circuit dismissed the 
three-year-old case last fall when a three-judge court panel 


UCSC Health Center 


Sex bias case 
settled 


by Lorraine Hill 


“The University of California does not discriminate on 
the basis of sex.” You might have found that message 
slipped into your mailbox last month, and wondered what 
prompted the University to send it out. 

The memo, dated March 25, 1981, was sent two weeks 
after Theresa McRae signed a settement with UCSC, 
agreeing not to file a lawsuit under Tide VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. The University refused to hire her for the 
position of Student Health Service Assistant in January, 
1981. (see City on a Hill, February 19, 1981) 

McRae had been a volunteer at the Health Center in Fall 
quarter, 1980, and applied for the position of live-in intern 
after learning of the opening from a Health Center worker 
who considered Theresa qualified for the job. 

But McRae was not hired. She wasn’t even interviewed. 
No women were interviewed. According to the Student 
Employment Office, 17 people applied for the position, 
three of them women; five people were on the interview list, 
all male. Barbara Bedford, Student Employment Coordin- 
ator, told Theresa that the Health Center had never hired a 
woman for that position. McRae and Bedford were also 
disturbed by the recruitment process for the job. According 
to affirmative action guidelines, all job descriptions sub- 
mitted to the Student Employment Office should be made 
available to all registered student organizations. Yet the 
Women’s Studies Collective (a registered student organiza- 
tion) never received a job announcement. Celina Frumkin, 


maintained that the plaintiffs “had not proved that they had 
suffered by being denied educational benefits” despite an 
alleged “atmosphere of inequality.” Making clear that sexist 
comments and behavior are in all instances offensive and 
unacceptable, the Bundy ruling may help to counter the type 
of decision made at Yale. 

On the other hand, even when university employees have 
been found guilty of a sexual offense, university procedures 
throughout the country have often reflected minimal con- 
cern for the offense. According to the project, a dean at the 
University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire, was recently charged 
with “fourth degree” sexual assault against two female 
university employees. Pleading no contest, the defendant 
resigned from the deanship, but continues to teach as a 
tenured professor at the university. 

The overwhelming majority of attempts to convict faculty 
members of sexual harassment have been unsuccessful. In 
fact, at least one sociologist has suggested that students 


charging sexual harassment might be more successful if - 


they re-examine and change their strategy, condemning it as 
a form of “academic malpractice,” rather than a violation of 
civil rights. This strategy, however, denies the nature of the 
offense. Sexual harassment and gender harassment are in 
violation of basic civil rights, discriminating against in- 
dividuals who are expected to function normally in a hostile 
or aggressive environment. 

Sexual and gender harassment are among the most subtle 
and evasive forms of sexism and discrimination, generally 
skirted or overlooked unless consciously recognized. In- 
dividuals who have experienced sexual or gender harass- 
ment are encouraged to report the incident to the Sexual 
Harassment Committee, which will be supportive and is 
willing to take either informal action, where no records are 
kept, or formal action, which entails an investigation of the 
incident. 


of Student Employment, said that the Health Center did not’ 


follow affirmative action guidelines because a qualified 
person (McRae) was not interviewed for the job. 

McRae also questioned the use of the phrase “muscle 
|{nceded] for heavy jobs, lifting, etc.” in the job description 
for health assistant, contending that it ‘\dissuades women 
from applying.” 

In her attempt to gain an administrative remedy for what 
she believed was sexual discrimination on the part of the 
University, McRae had difficulty finding the proper place to 
file her grievance. The Student Affirmative Action Office 
insisted that it handled only Education Opportunity Pro- 
gram cases, not discrimination cases. The Faculty Affirma- 
tive Action Office referred her back to Student Affirmative 
Acton. She tried Student Employment, the Chancellor's 
Office, Student Services, before finally going to the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission (EEOC) and the 
Department of Education, where she filed suit against the 
University of California for violation of Tite IX of the 
Education Amendments Act of 1972, which outlaws dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. 

The EEOC and the Department of Education’s Office of 
Civil Rights (OCR) acknowledged McRae’s charge and 
initiated an investigation to determine if the University had 
violated Title IX, stating that they would seek corrective 
action through negotiation with the University. Soon after 
receiving word from EEOC/OCR, Theresa McRae was 
hired for the position of Student Health Service Assistant. 

Bruce Moore, director of Student Services, said the hiring 
of McRae came about as “a negotiated settlement with the 
EEOC and OCR.” He met with officials from both depart- 
ments, who spoke to all parties involved, and a settlement 
was arrived at, which McRae signed. He noted that the 
agreement states that it does not constitute an admission on 
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the part of the University of any violation of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

When asked if he believed that McRae was most qualified 
for the position, Moore said he didn’t think she was “most 
qualified,” but that her qualification “was not an issue.” 

As part of the settlement, the University will develop 
methods and procedures to assure that all campus employ- 
ers will treat all student applicants for employment “in an 
equitable manner.” 

Student Employment has sent out bulletins to all campus 
employers re-emphasizing the requirements of Title IX. 
Emplovers will put a statement of non-discrimination into, 
their job manuals, and Student Employment will revise 
their own manual this summer to include the statement. 


And what about Theresa McRae? She is “disappointed” 


continued page 24 
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: The Humanist Affront 


by Jessie Boler 


The subtle form of sexism that humanist movements take 
angers me almost more than blatant sexims: it deceives 
women by making them believe that their rights ave being 
fought for when in reality they aren’t. “Humanism,” as itis 
now practiced, does not imply feminism. 

Many current humanist organizations apparently con- 
sider feminism an unimportant movement compared to 
issues of imperialism (El Salvador, South Africa, etc.), 
nuclear issues, and minority movements. According to 
these “humanists,” the oppression of women is incon- 
sequential in the greater scheme of things or, in any event, 


should be skipped over in order to focus all energy on the 
“more serious” forms of oppression. 

One example of this is the anit-abortion backlash coming: 
from various organizations such as the anti-nuclear and 
pro-disarmament coalition and the Mobilization for Sur- 
vival, both of which have refused to support abortion rights 
(Off Our Backs, April 1981). Horace LeCornu’s letter to the 
editor (City on a Hill, April 16) said, “The backlash to the 
ERA...is often a response to such wrong-thinking as pro- 
abortion stances.” This is far from subtle. I can only assume 
that those who consider themselves “humanists fighting 
against oppression” while ignoring feminism have not yet 
begun to recognize the innumerable ways in which women 
are oppressed. 

When humanists fighting against imperialism, racism and 
nuclear power and weaponry say, “The oppression of 
women is not the issue: feminism can come later,” they are 
admitting that the humanist concern is a concern for the 
Good of Mankind—translate, the Good of Men—translate, 
the patriarchy. 


If humanism suddenly gained momentum, swept every- 
one into its force and established global peace and solid- 
arity, no woman would find herself any better off than she is 
now in terms of the basic form of her oppression. She would 
still be paid 53¢ to every $1.00 aman makes. She would still 
be afraid to speak up in class. Still be beaten by husbands 
and boyfriends. Still be raped. Still be afraid to walk the 
streets alone in day or night. Still be looked at as a piece o 
ass. Still be afraid to assert herself as an independent and 
powerful being. Still be the second sex. 

Feminism implies a movement aspiring to a total trans- 
formation, an all-encompassing revolution that will affect 
our lives in the most radical way imaginable. “By destroying 
the present society, and building a society on feminist 
principles, men will be forced to live in the human 
community on terms very different from the present.” 
(Roxanne Dunbar, “Female Liberation as the Basis for 
Social Revolution,” Sisterhood is Powerful.) That women will be 
equal to men is but a drop in the bucket feminists carry. 
Society will become something so different that we can only 
postulate how equality will be defined in that world; the 
point being that to be equal in the man’s world would 
basically mean there’d be twice as many men, except alittle 
more than half of them wouldn’t have penises. 

Feminists are not merely “creating another division” by 
fighting for the rights of women. If, out of guilt imposed by: 

their sibling humanists, women forfeit their feminism, 
humanism will never be realized. When these humanists 
make the equality of women one of their primary concerns, 
and when this equality begins to be established, humanism 
will begin to move closer to its realization—quite frankly, it 
is in the interests of humanists to become feminists, and it is 
a contradiction in terms not to. 

As it now stands humanism is a deceptive and subtle front 
for the perpetuation of male power and supremacy. Human- 
ism will not succeed until feminist goals are actively adopted 
into humanist ideals and the equality of women is made a 
reality. Vv 


CI WOMEN'S CLIPSL__ 


Two talks on feminist issues will be given by Azizah Al- 
Hibri tonight and tomorrow. The first lecture at 8 pm 
tonight Thursday April 23 in Thimann 1 will be on 
feminism and Islam and should be of special interest to 
anyone who attended Norman O. Brown’s lecture series on 
Islam. The second lecture will be “A Feminist Critique of 
the Dialectics of Technological Development” and will be 
given at 4 pm Friday, April 24th in Oakes 105. Azizah 
delivered this talk at the National Women’s Studies Con- 
ference last spring and it was met with much excitement and 
enthusiasm. Azizah Al-Hibri teaches in the philosophy 
department at Texas A&M. Her lectures here are co- 
sponsored by Women’s Studies, the Humanities Board and 
the History of Consciousness Program. 

On April 25, WomensWorks productions will present a 
dynamic and versatile duo, Therese Edell and Betsy 
Lippitt. Popular on the East Coast and Midwest, Edell:and 
Lippitt will be making their first Santa Cruz appearance. 
Therese Edell, described as a feminist singer, song writer 
and comedienne has bee a performer since childhood. Also 
versatile on saxaphone, accordian and guitar, she uses her 
voice to combine with Lippitt in occasional scatting through- 
out their songs. Lippitt is a seasoned performer and has 
appeare with the Bar Mitzvah Band, Elberon, the Hirschberg 
Circus, and Dave Brubeck. The concert will start at 8 pm at 
the Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar St., Santa Cruz. 
The tickets are $4, $5 and $6 on a sliding scale and are 
available at the Wizaard of Aud. Free childcare can be 
reserved by calling 462-2363 in advance. 

At the YWCA on April 29 from 1-2 pm, the What in the 
World is Happening lecture series will present a discussion 
on Cuba. The speakers, Vic and Barby Ulmer from Focus on 
Developing Counties, will be leading a summer tour of 
Cuba later this year. There is no charge for the lecture. 

Patricia Schroeder will be presenting a slideshow and 
discussion entitled “Where Are Women Going In the Next 
Five Years?” based on the Women’s Global Gathering in 
Copenhagen in 1980. Topics of discussion will include 
Women and Education, Women and Nuclear Disarma- 


ment, and Reproductive Freedom. The discussion and 
slideshow are scheduled for April 29 from 7:30-9:30 pm. 
Call the YWCA, 426-3062 for more info. 


If the Human Life Amendment passes, the IUD and most 
birth control pills would be considered illegal because they 
prevent the implantation of a fertilized egg and thus kill a 
potential human being. The HLA is not considering the 
meat of the matter by attempting to protect only the 
fertilized egg. It seems only right that this proposed piece 
of...archaic legislation protect all forms of potential human 
life and therefore take under its wing the sperm. I say, let’s 
stop diddly-daddlying around and outlaw masturbation by 
members of the male gender on the grounds that millions, 
not just one little egg, but millions of potential humans are 
being sacrificed daily because of this self-indulgent be- 
havior. Wacka-doo, whacka-doo, whacka-don’t. 

—Tc Golez 


Job discrimination continued 


with the settlement agreement, stating that “discrimination 
did take place.” However McRae doesn’t believe that 
EEOC/OCR would take her case any further, and signed the 
agreement because she saw “no alternative to the settle- 
ment.” 

McRae knew filing such a suit would be difficult, but 


‘Women’s Studies degrees are hel pful—not handicaps.” 


Graduate Women’s 
Studies Conference 


Feminist Studies | 
strengthen foothold 


by Helen Danelly 


A conference on graduate programs in Women’s Studies 
was held at UC Berkeley last Saturday, hosted by the 
Berkeley Women’s Studies program and co-sponsored by 
the Bay Area Women’s Studies Consortium and the Na- 
tional Women’s Studies Association (NWSA). The goal of 
the seminar was to form a network among Women’s Studies 
programs around Northern California. Faculty, administra- 
tors and students from San Jose State, San Francisco State, 
Antioch West College, and UCSC attended, discussing the 
content and goals of their various programs. 

San Jose State offers an MA through the social sciences 
with an emphasis in Women’s Studies, as compared to San 
Francisco State, which offers a degree through-independent 
studies. Antioch West has “degree combining practical and 
theoretical training within a context of feminist political 
analysis.” One aspect of this program includes a profes- 
sional degree in feminist therapy. 

Feminist theory is an emphasis of UCSC’s History of 
Consciousness program, which offers the only PhD with a 
concentration in feminist work in the northern California 
area. Donna Haraway, associate professor of History of 
Consciousness, pointed out that many people in other 
disciplines are involved in feminist studies. “It’s just that 
through UCSC’s Hist Con program, the institution is 
created for pooling resources and doing this kind of work,” 
explained Haraway. 

There are approximately 20 students in the History of 
Consciousness feminist studies program now, several of 
whom attended the conference. Diane LeBow, a History of 
Consciousness graduate student who started the Re-entry 
Women’s Program at Canada Community College in San 
Mateo, was pleased with the conference results. “It was 
heart-warming for us to re-establish a sense of network and 
make special plans for the future, such as making it easier for 
students to take classes at other universities in the area.” She 
also enjoyed hearing about the progress of Women’s Studies 
programs on other campuses. Commenting on the large 
number of Santa Cruz participants, LeBow went on to say, 
“Donna Haraway is taking a lot of leaderhip in her new 
position at UCSC, and is encouraging people to be more 
participatory in these kinds of conferences.” 

Other women had similar feelings about the conference. 
It was “very good for me because I didn’t realize there were 
any Women’s Studies graduate programs other than through 
UCSC’s History of Consciousness,” commented Carol 
McCann, a new UCSC graduate student. She pointed out 
that a future goal of the NWSA will be to establish a roster of 
current programs and research available at Bay Area 
universities, facilitating more interaction. 

Donna Haraway emphasized, “Graduates of these pro- 
grams are getting a variety of jobs in which they feel 
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didn’t realize just how difficult. She now is faced with people 
who will not speak to her, or who turn in the opposite 
direction if she is near. Because of this, she says, ‘‘I feel odd 
going into the Center for health care, or to Student 
Employment looking for work.” But she plans to go ahead 
and take the Health Center job. 

Perhaps Theresa McRae should have continued with the 
lawsuit against UC, rather than settling for an agreement 
that relieves the University of any violation. If the University 
had been found guilty and some of its federal funding 
withheld by the Department of Education, it would be a 
deterrent to this kind of discrimination in the future. 

McRae had neither the funds nor the time to take on the 
University. But she has forced the University to take a good 
look at its hiring procedures, and at its claim of being an 
“equal opportunity employer.” By her example, other 
women might find the motivation to question similar 
injustices. vY 


theatrework on women in 


prison 


Sudden Transfers: arresting 
theatre, dynamic music 


by Becky Thompson 


“Dear Mom, Dad made us macaroni and chees and it all stuck to the 
roof of my mouth. I miss you. I saw Star Wars four times. May the force 
be with you. Come home. Love, Your Eldest Daughter.” 

As a woman reads her letter from home to her fellow 
inmates, each listens and follows with similarly gripping 
letters. Quickly, the scene changes as a woman screams 
while involuntarily drugged — slapped because of her lack of 
power into the “merry-go-round of medical treatment in 
prison.” From one powerful scene to the next, the cast of 
Sudden Transfers explodes with energy, making real the cycles 
of separation women prisoners face. 

Sudden Transfers, a theater production recently performed 
in Santa Cruz after returning from a statewide tour of 
prisons, was locally cast and created. Many of the 13 
performers are UCSC students or graduates. Some have 
never acted before and none have been in prison, but all 
have a dedication to linking women inside prison to those 
on the outside. 

While the original short-scene structure was created 
before casting, the six scenes eventually were collected and 
arranged by the performers with the talented direction of 
Susan Finque. With Rita Lackey and Tish Sainz providing 
dynamic vocal and instruincital background and transi- 
tions between scenes, the pace of the play changed quickly 
and smoothly. In sad, soft, slow times, the prisoners reached 
out to each other. In times of terror, the percussion 
emphasized a fast panicky beat as the women panther- 
pranced the perimeters of the cement cell walls. 

Each scene packed a wallop while coupling individual 
women’s struggles with an overall message about our 
“rehabilitation” system that often does not rehabilitate. In 
prison, women are systematically degraded. They have no 


City on a Hill recommends: 


access to privacy. Their only time alone is in the adjustment 
center—which is the current technical name for solitary 
confinemet. Women are contiqually coralled through public 
showers, denied proper hygiene, and refused adequate 
medical care. 


As 1s shown in one scene, 
The use of pelvic exams 
is a form of punishment 
and degradation, and 
serves no medical pur- 


pose. 


In one scene, women were forced, en masse, to spread 
their legs to be checked vaginally by a condescending and 
cold guard. These checks were not intended to provide 
gynecological care. Rather, they function as institutionally 
sanctioned rape. According to the Santa Cruz Women 
Prison Support Network, these multiple pelvic exams, along 
with erratic medical follow-up on vaginal infections and a 
poor diet, all contribute to an extremely high rate of 
gynecological disease among incarcerated women. Accord- 
ing to a New York study done in 1975, “Ifa woman is in good 
health upon incarceration, she will have a hard time 
maintaining it inside prison.” 

Despite the continual degradation exemplified through- 


out the play, the women created tight bonds with each other. 
Each women faced the threat of a sudden transfer to another 
floor or prison, making long term friendship rare. With each 
show of compassion, the women were punished. Physical 
contact was immediately smothered by guards. “Lesbian 
tendencies” were quickly noted on women’s charts, to be 
used against them in trials and by parole officers. But, 
contrary to institutional policies, the women showered each 
other with dedication and warmth. 

Ultimately, the cast worked to bridge gaps and break 
down prejudices we have about women in prison. Through- 
out the performance, the cast tried to involve the audience 


by interacting with them, while remaining in character. As 


was evident, much that women face in prison is further 
perpetuated by society. Women are denied physical contact 
in prison. Similarly, our society condemns women for 
loving women. Although half of the women entering 
correctional facilities are alcohol or drug dependent, there 
are no drug or detox programs available in prison. Similarly, 
there are very few extensive, women-oriented programs 
available outside. 

Essentially, the problems of women prisoners are ours. 
Together, the cast’s last two scenes, “Nightmare . .. Looking 
for Sisters” and “Open Your Eyes and See Me” accentuates 
our responsibility. 

For more information on these or related topics, call or 
write the Women Prisoners Support Group, 1000 38th Ave., 

Santa Cruz, CA 95062, or call (408) 475-4877. 


Celebrate International Year of Disabled Persons! 


DISABLED AWARENESS DAY 


Nachos — Delicious 
Sandwiches — Salads 
Fresh Baked Goods Daily 


Homemade Cinnamon 


Rolls— 


every Monday & Thursday morning 


Catering Service Available 


HOURS: Mon—Fri 8 am—3:30 pm 
Every Nite 8 pm—Midnight 


429-4077 


April 30, 1981 
Cowell Student 
Health Center 


Films: 

“A Different Approach’ 
“Camp Hermon’ 
“Gravity is My Enemy’’ 
““Changes”’ 


Guest Discussion: 
International Year of Disabled Persons: 
A Local View 


Equipment Demonstrations 
by Lift-Line and Care-A-Van 


Easter Seal Society Demonstration 
‘ Wheelchair Tryouts 
Balloons 


FREE Refreshments 
Served All Day 
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Weston exhibit 


Sculptures 
of shadow 
and light 


by Todd Jones 


left McHenry Library’s exhibit of Edward Weston’s 
] photographs amazed by the pioneering artistry of the 
prints. In their pristine clarity and enormous range of 
subjects, Weston’s photographs remain as impressive as 
they have been influential. As Ansel Adams once claimed, 
no American photographer did more to create respect for 
photography as an art. From his abandonment in the 
early 1920s of the Art photography style (with its de ngeur 
soft focus, prescribed composition, and imitation of 
painting) to his designation in 1937 as the first 
photographer to receive a Guggenheim, Weston broke 
ground and laid foundations for later photographers. 
The Weston show, on exhibit in the Library’s Special 
Collections Room through June 12, provides an 
unusually complete retrospective of Weston’s career. 
Show curator Charis Wilson, now a writer and a Cabrillo 
writing instructor, was Weston’s companion, model, and 
wife. With her intimate knowledge of his work, Wilson 
selected prints from each of Weston’s major explorations 
of subject and technique, rather than concentrating 
heavily on the photographer’s best known works. Wilson 
included some of Weston’s famous studies of objects— 
peppers, shells, toilets, etc—as well as recognizable 
studies of the natural forms of the Big Sur coast: rocks, 
dunes, and trees. Weston’s portraiture and his work with 
nudes are also represented. In addition, Wilson included 
less frequently reproduced prints such as Weston’s first 
departure from the Art photography style, his Mexican 


and American landscapes and human environments, and 
more of his later work. The great range of the show more 
completely reveals the idiosyncratic talents and 
preoccupations comprising Weston’s genius than would a 
show of better known or more temporally homogeneous 
words. 

The most powerful of Weston’s prints discover in 
mundane objects a sensuality and elegance that transform 
them into sculptures of light and shadow. For example, 
in the classic Pepper (1930), the bell pepper seems almost 
animate. The absolute concentration on the subject, the 
resulting self-containment of the image and clarity of 
detail, and, above all, the lighting, combine to imbue the 
pepper with a luminous beauty that seems to radiate from 
within. 

In addition to rapt attention to the subject, Pepper 
incorporates two other Weston hallmarks. The use of light 
and shadow to create strong, smoothly sculpted lines 
recurs throughout his career. It can be clearly discerned 
as early as 1922, in the composition of Armco Steel, Ohio. 
The same distinctive vision can be traced in photographs 
with such disparate subjects as Kelp (1930) and the 
Manhattan skyline (Manhattan, 1944). Pepper also typifies 
the recognition of almost human forms in inanimate 
objects—and of oddly vegetal configurations sometimes 
taken by the human body—that often appear in Weston’s 
work. As seen through Weston’s eyes, a rock may have the 
feel of a modernistic base relief of a woman’s torso (Rock, 
Point Lobos 1934). Conversely, a sort of inverted 
anthropomorphism characterizes many of Weston’s 
nudes. The very concentration on form and the 
self-contained intensity unique to his work at times almost 
dehumanizes (or at least de-individualizes) his models. In 
fact, Nude (1926) is more than vaguely reminiscent of 
Excusado, Mexico (1926), Weston’s famous photograph of a 
toilet. 

If Weston’s nudes occasionally seem depersonalized, 
the reason seems more to be fascination with the body as 
an object catalyzing fresh vision than with the body 
merely as an object of desire. Many of Weston’s nudes are 
faceless; many portray only a part of the body: a breast, a 
torso, or just feet and ankles. However, in his best nudes 
(often of Charis Wilson), Weston captures the essentially 
personal beauty that a lover sees. The ultimate clarity of 
focus he achieves is the antithesis of pornographic 
retouching. 

The very intensity of focus, sense of completeness, and 
passion for aesthetic harmony that inform Weston’s most 
compelling images also work to lend a curious emotional 
flatness to other prints. The bustle of human life seems to 
have no place in his photographs. Although he lived in 
Mexico for several years and travelled extensively in the 
American West during the Depression, poverty and social 
turmoil had little direct influence on his work. For 
example, Pulqueria, Mexico (1926) evokes a day so sleepy 
and hot that dust motes hang motionless in the sun; 


There is an 
intensity of focus 
and passion for 
aesthetic 
harmony in 
Weston’s most 
compelling 
images. 


however, the storefront facade also (if unwittingly) portrays 
the impenetrability of the inhabitants’ lives to Weston’s 
eyes. 

Although definite limits in emotional tone bound 
Weston’s landscapes and photographs of human 
environments, the best of these prints either capture a 
complete, balanced world of light and line, or record 
forlorn objects and places shorn of people. Casa de 
Vecinidad, Mexico (1926) finds a quiet universe within the 
jumble of a walled courtyard. Grass Against the Sea (1937) 
incorporates both a sense of security and a glimpse of 
horizons in its vision bounded in sunshine, tall grasses, 
and a distant, hazy sea. Other prints, such as Highway 66, 
Mojave Desert (1937) and Woodlawn Plantation, Louisiana 
(1941) convey a sense of sadness and decay. 

Although Weston first gained recognition as a portrait 
photographer, and made portraits throughout his career, 
those in this show seem less compelling than the other 
prints. They seem a trifle contrived and posed, and a trifle 
repetitive. Viewed from below, under strong natural 
lighting, the women seem uniformly and magically 
incandescent. Weston’s male portraits seem more 
bounded ‘and troubled. 

Taken as a whole, however, the collection bears final 
testimony to the diversity of Weston’s art. His willingness 


continued on page 30 
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Film 


Inside Moves: 
Tripped up 


in the foul lane 


by Sharan Street 


he latest contender for “Sleeper of the Year” award 

is Inside Moves, a quirky comedy about a group of 

handicapped men who while away their hours at 
Max’s Bar, the local hangout in a fixed-income 
neighborhood. Inside Moves is true to the sleeper tradition: 
low budget, intimate, offbeat, and above all, 
heartwarming. For some, the latter characteristic creates a 
sense of well-being, for others merely a desire for a 
soothing dose of Maalox. 

The advertising alone is enough to chill the blood of the 


New 
Dance 
Group 
Unfolds 


by Dagmar Kollar 


atching 4Fold dance will put a smile on your 
WW 4Fold Dance Theater, a modern dance 

group, will give its premier performance this 
Friday and Saturday, April 25 and 25, at the College Five 
Dining Hall. The group is composed of two men and two 
women whose light, at times comic, dances make their 
performance uplifting and entertaining. Their unique 
visual images combine elements of balance, weight and 
support. 

This newly formed local group originated in the 
Cabnilo Dance Ensemble’s 1980 Spring Tour. Four 
members of the Ensemble, Jerry Falek, Cecile Miranda, 
Marc Myers and Jeanne Travers, discovered they worked 
well together and are now continuing to dance in 4Fold. 
Jeanne Travers, a 1978 graduate of the UCSC Dance 
Department, and Cecile Miranda, a 1977 dance graduate 
of UCLA, were jointly awarded “Choreographer of the 
Year” awards for their work with the Ensemble. 

The unity of 4Fold can be seen in their dance. The co- 
choreograph many of their dance pieces, using the talents of 
each individual. Jerry Falek’s acrobatic and mime skills 
and Cecile Miranda’s experience with props help enrich 
and expand their movements. Support and trust is 
important in providing a sharing and comfortable work 


cynical: ‘Ill make you feel good...and that ain’t bad.” 
Maybe not, but in this film about winners and dreamers, 
the script is the big loser, and the dream is what this film 
could have been. 

Inside Moves had potential. The idea for the screenplay 
came from Bay Area author Todd Walton’s excellent book 
of the same name, but something was lost in the 
translation to celluloid. The central focus of the film is 
Max’s Bar, a run-down pool hall/beer joint that serves as 
home and meeting ground to a blind man, an armless 
guy, a paraplegic and the lame bartender Jerry. The 
protagonist is Roary, a forlorn, recently handicapped man 


atmosphere. In “Flying Dreams,” Cecile is lifted and falls’ 
back into the waiting arms of Jeanne and Marc. There is a 
tense moment as each dancer prepares for her fall. As she 
is caught, a satisfied smile of accomplishment appears on 
everyone’s face and through brief eye contact the dancers 
regroup and continue. These barely noticeable details are 
masked by the flowing, dreamlike movements of the 
dance. 

A staccato beat permeates a two-part dance entitled 
“On the Job.” the first part is a comic interpretation of the 
nine-to-five routine using jumps and leapfrogs. The 
second part is an “anytime is the right time for milk” 
spoof that I wish the Milk Advisory Board would use 
instead of their silly jingles. For “The Big’un Got Away,” a 
colorful fish story which involves more than four people, 
4Fold borrows the talents of two other local dancers, Jean 
Leavenworth and Wilton Bork. 

All members of 4Fold, except Jerry Falek, have studied 
with Tandy Beal. 4Fold has established roots in Santa 
Cruz and, though they want to tour throughout 
California, Santa Cruz will remain their permanent home 
base. 4Fold promises to be the kind of group that Santa 
Cruz will enjoy seeing on a regular basis. See them before 
they leave for their Central California tour. The concerts 
on April 24 and 25 at College Five Dining Hall begin at 8 
pm. Admission is $2.50 for College Five students and $3 
general. v 


who finds solace in the company of the card playing, beer 
drinking, joke cracking bar regulars. ~ 

The film starts off with a good premise—that within the 
walls of Max’s is a whole world of human drama—but 
despite good dialogue and fine acting, Inside Moves does 
not coalesce into a coherent work. 

The failure’s not from lack of ambition—the plot tackles 
a wide range of social issues and phenomena: the 
disabled, the elderly, the poor, drug abuse, Black-white 
relations, small businesses, pro sports, friendship, sex, 
love, life, the meaning of the universe...it’s anything but 
narrow. But ultimately the film drowns under a sea of 
whirling activity. 

What could have held the disparate elements together 
would have been a decision by director Richard Donner 
(late of Superman) and script writers Valerie Curtin and 
Barry Levinson (And Justice For All) to decide whether 
character development, story line, or “message” should 
take precedence. As the film stands, the three elements 
battle each other for prominence, making the overall 
effect weak and confused. 

The difficulty comes in transferring a story from a book, 
where there is more background information and detail, 


. to film, where everything must be shown. A lot of the 


charm of the book was the interior dialogue of Roary that 
explained what he saw around him in biting and 
humorous prose. Unexplainably, the screenplay changed 
the cause of Roary’s disability—in the book he was 
wounded in Vietnam, in the film, he jumped off a 
building in a suicide attempt. The film takes away 
elements of the book that give depth to the characters and 
tacks on a makeshift end scene of petty vengence which 
suggests that getting even is a way of winning. Without the 
larger social context of the book, the film becomes a 
showcase for one-liners. 

When the actors can escape the relentless pace of the 
script, there are some truly memorable moments. As 
Roary, John Savage is convincingly tough and tender, and 
Diana Scarwid does fine work as the waitress Louise in 
some sensitive scenes with Savage. David Morse is well 
cast as the whiz basketball player Jerry, a cheerful young 
man who'd rather dribble than think. Amy Wright is in a 
small but very well done performance as Ann, Jerry’s 


junkie-whore girlfriend, and she hones the image of tough 


frailty she created in John Huston’s Wise Blood. 

In addition to the problems with the script there are 
technical deficiencies that plague the film. The color is 
overly dark and the cinematography is uninspired. The 
soundtrack is as bland as the lighting, featuring the 
Eagles, Boz Scaggs, Frank Sinatra and a few other 
unmemorable pieces. 

Inside Moves is a disappointing film because it could 
have been so much better. It seems to have been made 
with love and good intentions, but it is flawed by its lack 
of vision. Inside Moves is a well-meaning but mediocre 


film. 


Inside Moves: Directed by Richard Donner, screenplay by Valerie 
Curtin and Barry Levinson, based on a novel by Todd Walton. 
Starring John Savage, Diana Scarwid and David Morse. Opens April 
23 at the Nickelodeon. 
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Records 


Three ripples in a new wave 


by J. P. Caron 


ften when I read music reviews where lyrics are 
O psychoanalyzed, chord progressions 
disemboweled, and personalities dissected, 1’m 

still left with no idea of what the group sounds like. Tastes 
being diverse and often well nigh unclassifiable, it ts 
sometimes clearer to point out to the reader what 
something is rather than what it isn’t. 

Ergo, the following reviews, in order of their pleasure- 
giving propensities: ; 


Madam I’m Adam: Head Ant meets Queen Margaret. 
Adam and the Ants: Kings of the Wild Frontier “AN 

Adam and the Ants’ Kings of the Wild Frontier certainly 
didn’t send me into a wardance on first hearing. However, 
with repeated listening, a sinuous, snakelike quality 
emerges that curls pleasingly around your ears and bones 
and compels you to like them. Not that they’re all that nice. 
Under the surface, ‘ant music” is as revolutionary as the 
Clash, let’s say. But while the Clash is the Massacre at 
Wounded Knee, Adam and the Ants are more the whoop 
and cry of the Boston Tea Party. They don’t mind poking 
a bit of fun while delivering their message. 

don’t tread on an ant he’s done nothing to you 
and there may come a day 
when he’s treading on you. 

Their “scup and bump” music, while being 
rambunctious, infectious and eminently danceable, also 
deals with potentially explosive topics like relationships, 
in “Feed Me to the Lions,” and the Doors-like dirge 
anthem, “Physical (You’re So);” and the slaughter of 
Native Americans, in “Killer in the Home” and “Kings of 


Concert Review 


Drums that can’t be 


by Jeremy Bard 


rummers tend to be the foot-soldiers of popular 
D music. Largely obscure and nameless, they labor 

in the trenches of 4/4 time while some mercury- 
guitarist or keyboard player is showered with applause 
and print. Yet there has been over the past 20 years an 
increasing awareness that percussion instruments can be 
far more than bearers of a ground-beat, that creative 
sophistication and harmonic innovation are not off-limits 
to those who prefer drumsticks and cymbals to saxaphones. 

Elvin Jones, now 53, possesses a toothy, demonic smile 
and one of the loftier positions in the recent history of 
jazz. Qnly Max Roach has been as awesomely influential 
for a whole generation of percussionists. In a return 
Kuumbwa appearance last week, Jones’ drum set was sta- 
tioned front and center, a testimony to the fanatic talent 
that helped pioneer the drums’ emergence from shadowy, 
rear-stage oblivion. 

Jones drums loudly and tirelessly, never the same way 
twice. Grimacing,. grunting, sweating rivers, he becomes 
something of a primal figure behind his kit, as he wages a 
private battle in pursuit of his characteristically tumul- 
tuous sound. Surrounded by the four members of his 
hand-picked Elvin Jones Jazz Machine, his two Kuumbwa 
sets ranged from classic jazz standards to chaotic, Coltrane- 
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the Wild Frontier,” (I feel beneath the white/there is a red 
skin suffering.”’). 

In their five years of musical borrowings from diverse 
sources like the Beatles, TV western soundtracks 
(especially evident on “Los Rancheros”), Pink Floyd, et al, 
the Ants have come up with a curiously fresh and 
unborrowed sound that is distinctively their own. As head 
Ant Marco Pirroni says, ‘“‘that music’s lost its taste/so try 
another flavour.” And that they are. They’re poppy but 
remain free from pop cliches; they’re political without 
rubbing your face in it. In short, they’re a new breath in a 
tired new wave. | 

These guys are an especial delight while driving. They 
have a quality of physically propelling you forward, 
thanks to the twin: drumming of Terry Lee Miall and 
Merrick, so that you find the highway eating up the 
undersides of your car. As they say “the future will not 
stand sull.” 

The Boomtown Rats: Mondo Bongo 

When I first heard the Boomtown Rats years ago in an 
underground club in Boston, they were young, brash, and 
intriguing. So it is sad to report that from the evidence of 
their latest album, Mondo Bongo, the years haven’t been as 
good to them as they have to some of the rest of us. 

There is a torpid dull finish to their songs and recordings 
that they have seemed to favor in their last couple of 
albums which undermines much of the political 
devastation of their lyrics. For example, “Another Piece of 
Red,” which speaks about colonial oppression with lines 
like “I was reading in New Zealand about Ian Smith/I was 
thinking they were lucky to be rid of that shit” is backed 
by a tinkling piano and lackluster playing. While the 
Boomtown Rats seem bent on following the Clash’s lead 
in Third World musical expose, they lack the latter’s 
cutting edge, backing up lyrics like “banana republic/ 
septic isle/screaming in the suffering sea” with cocktail- 
lounge style organ (on “Banana Republic”). They seem to 
be attempting to emulate the style on their past hit “She 
Don’t Like Mondays,” where their low-key style worked to 
counterpoint the lyrics about a girl who shoots her 
schoolmates because she is bored. What worked well once 
-doesn’t necessarily translate as well for their new material. 

The production by Toni Visconti buries with its muddy 
overproduction other potentially electric lyrics like “I get 
salt mines when I hear your voice/Kiss the hurt off her 
Kung Fu tongue/she cut you with stiletto style” (from 


eat 


Elvin Jones 
and his 
drums, 
at rest. 


flavored medleys. Most consistently intriguing was the 
counterpoint and dialogues created between Jones and his 
two saxophonists, Azar Lawrence and Ari Brown. The 
mesh of Jones’ savage rhythmical intensity with the slash- 
ing bop lines of the reedmen carried the show, despite 
bassist Andy McCloud’s inability to match the intimidat- 
ing personality of the drums and Marvin Hope’s liquid- 
clear, yet often ineffectual, guitar-riffs. 
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“Hurt Hurts”). Usually you can’t even hear the lyrics, 
never mind their catch their intensity, as they are further 
hampered by whiny vocals and saccharine harmonies. 

If this were an indifferent bunch of unskilled musicians 
plotting out their first garage album, Mondo Bongo wouldn't 
be such a shame. But this is a top-flight group of seasoned 
musicians when they get off their asses. However, if your 
taste runs to early Bowie, or the thick orchestration of 
some of the early Stones, you might find some meat to 
your liking here. Strange Bowie sound-alike vocals are 
featured on “The Elephant’s Graveyard,” “Up All Night,” 
and “This Is My Room,” which also sounds like it was 
resurrected straight from the Their Satanic Majesties’ Request 
sessions. 

Made in Britain (anthology) 

Jerry Jaffe’s latest production, Made in Bnitain, 
exemplifies the problem with most compilation albums. 
You always approach these new young bands with so 
much hope and expectation; are attracted to one or two 
songs, then go racing down to Cymbaline to sell it before 
anyone else finds out just what’s wrong. Well, you read it 
here, folks. Save your money. Invaders, Exel, Comsat 
Angels and Protex, (the four bands that comprise this 
album) have nothing new here that hasn’t been done 
better by other bands, including some of our own new 
local groups such as Schematix, Tao Chemical, etc. The 
bands on this record are young, however, and maybe like 
wine they’ll improve with age. Keep an eye on Comsat 
Angels, the best of the lot, with their snide, killing, 
joke-like style. They seem the most likely to mine some 
rich future music. 


Though Elvin Jones continues to be a viable force in _ 
contemporary jazz, his name will always be most drama- 
tically linked with the select company of the John Coltrane 
Quartet of the early 60s. The close-knit collective energy 
of this association between Coltrane, Jones, McCoy Tyner 
and Jimmy Garrison pushed the innovative progress of 
jazz ahead several miles and demonstrated emphatically 
that it could be as demanding, sophisticated and multi- 
dimensional an art form as European classical music. 

Jones’ unique and obsessive approach to drumming 
truly crystallized during this collaborative period. Fifteen 
years later, he remains fully aware of the quixotic nature 
of evolutionary musical developments. “Fundamentally,” 
he has said, ‘nothing has changed in timekeeping, but we 
have become more aware of the possibilities of the drum- 
set. As I look at the drums, I see them as a precision, 
highly-musical instrument. 

Jazz aficionados could doubtless rattle off a myriad of 
reasons why Elvin Jones’ brand of “timekeeping” is so 
astonishing— items like his experimentation with cymbal 
tone range and his restless refinements of the subtleties of 
meter. Still, the most remarkable facet of Jones’ musician- 
ship is his relentless intensity and passion, a fervor that 
nonetheless sustains direction and articulation. His eclec- 
tic yet highly personal technique seems to fuse a matador’s 
flashiness with a lumberjack’s brutal ferocity and a sur- 
geon’s smooth, exacting touch, creating a startling envi- 
ronment where chaos and craftsmanship hold hands. 

Then there is that grin. With one like Elvin’s, some- 
where between a Botticelli angel’s blisstul smile and a gang- 
ster’s leer, you know there’s something wild preparing to 
erupt. There was. 
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Beyond and back: 
My fifty hours as a hostage 


by Richard von Busack 


ae 

illiam Faulkner once wrote something to the 
Wee that human beings were unhappy because 

they couldn't make love all day, they couldn’t eat 
all day, they couldn’t drink all day (yes, well...); in fact, all 
that they can do all day is work, and that is what makes 
them unhappy. Last weekend, I and 500 other Los 
Angeleans threw the lie back into Mr. Faulkner’s (dead) 
face—we went to the movies for an entire day. Moreover, 
we went for another day, and two and a half nights 
besides. Some of us occupied the Fairfax Theater for 50 
hours straight, some so reluctant to leave that they 
ordered pizzas from the lobby phone and devoured them 
in their seats. The occasion was the tenth annual Los 
Angeles Film Exposition (Filmex) Marathon, and we were 
there to see some 30-odd horror films, assorted trailers, 
and hell’s own quantity of cartoons. 

The film marathon is a relatively new creation: those 
who I asked said that the first marathon was a 12-hour 
festival of Preston Sturges films in 1971. Certainly sleeping 
in the movies is no new idea; | recall a novelty record, 
circa 1929, entitled “I Can’t Sleep In The Movies 
Anymore” by the Happiness Boys in which the hero 
complains that talkies keep him awake. More recently, 
there is the case of winos who sleep in the 99¢ theaters on 
the Broadways and Missions of America. A higher class 
audience snoozes through the films of a Satyajit Ray—but 
few, if any, of these fans have the dedication or the 
stamina of those who attend the marathons. This was my 
fourth (I’d been to a 9-hour Hitchcock, a 50-hour Science 
Fiction, and a 48-hour Mystery Marathon), and I’ve found 
that they can be more than just addictive: the effects of 
that much cinema far outweighs one’s concerns with the 
outside world, whether it is day or night outside, or 
anything except what’s showing next, or when is the best 
time to step out to the liquor store. (Incidentally, my 
favorite marathon was the Science Fiction: there was a riot 
during the 33rd hour and the fifth reel of a Bulgarian sci- 
fi movie called Third From The Sun. The audience threw 
their shoes at the screen; they almost lynched the 
projectionist. Third From The Sun was a film only a mother 
could love.) As it turned out, this marathon was to be 
more peaceable, and the audience in my opinion put up 
with entirely too much. 

The show started Friday night at 9 pm. Due to a few 
technical difficulties, I arrived at 2 am Saturday, just as 
Roger Corman’s The Raven was starting. This light-hearted, 
silly comedy was just the right note with which to start off 
the siege. I quickly located my old high school buddy 
Drew in the back row. A jaunty letter “Z” and a log with a 
saw going through it hovered over his head, but were 
fortunately dim enough not to distract the rest of the 
audience. Soon, we were relaxing at a 45-degree angle, 
sipping a stiff Jack Daniels and coke and staring at the 
shadows. The following movie, The Mummy, found us fast 
asleep; at the end of the movie we found ourselves facing 
a decision of whether to sit through a few older films or to 
walk over to Preview House on Sunset, a good four miles 
away, to watch The Innocents, The Exorcist, and Alien. In the 
end, we decided to stay where we were and viewed two 
different versions of Dracula: Bela Lugosi’s 1933 model, 
and Christopher Lee’s sleeker, more intriguing Count. 
I've never been able to concentrate on Lugosi’s Dracula; 
the whole film seems stately instead of menacing, and the 
sound is so poor. We dozed through it and were startled 
awake by the 78-piece orchestral blast of the Warner 
Brothers Symphony playing the Bugs Bunny Anthem. We 
must have seen 40 wabbit cartoons that weekend— 
whenever we drifted into the REM stage there would be 
that sonic explosion bringing us back to the theater. Black 
Sunday, a watery Barbara Steele programmer about the 
Undead followed Horror of Dracula, and after that was 
Polanski’s Rosemary's Baby. Time has been cruel to this 
film; somehow the spectacle of Mia Farrow pushed 
around by John Cassevetes for reel after reel seems only 
meant for a masochist or a Phyllis Schafly. There’s not a 
lot to say about The Black Cat either, a vintage Karloff and 
Lugosi film with perhaps the world’s crackliest 


soundtrack. 

The theater’s policy was to allow us in and out of the 
theater with plastic hospital ID bracelets around our 
wrists. The shopkeepers and waitresses were very 
solicitous: they assumed because of our armbands and 
our green complexions that Drew and I had just got out 
of the hospital. People avoided us on the street. The black 
cyclops eye on the side of CBS Television City stared 
down our necks as we walked down Fairfax. 

The two films next, Carrie and Dead of Night, had so 
much wit and style that the films which followed them 
paled by comparison. These were also the only genuinely 
frightening films in the entire marathon. 


in Hell’s Kitchen (but that would help), but going through 


One of the disadvantages of the marathon was the 
necessity of cleaning out the leper colony that the theater 
becomes after 27 hours of abuse. It was difficult enough 
to face one’s partners in decadence in the lobby; when the 
lights came up revealing a sort of gigantic bus station, it 
was intolerable. I leaye it up to the reader to imagine the 
sort of debris that accumulates in the aisles—pounds of 
cigarette butts, concessions, popcorn, programs, rattling 
bottles, wadded kleenex. After that many movies, one’s 
eyes begin to turn inside out, just like Ray Milland’s in the 
last reel of The Man With The X-Ray Eyes. | was ready to do 
something violent to the person who kept burning my 
retinas with the houselights. 

Dawn broke early with Night of the Living Dead. Due to a 
technique that I’ve mastered in several early morning 
classes, I was able to watch the film with my eyes closed. I 
used this technique during most of J Walked With A Zombie, 
a racist bonbon about happy plantation workers and 
neurasthenic colonials. The Cat People was an 
improvement, because it dealt with Serbian 
were- panthers—a break after a cycle of corpse-gobbling 
zombies and vampires. The morning and afternoon were 
reserved for science-fiction film, such as The Thing, Invasion 
of the Body-Snatchers, The Incredible Shrinking Man and Them! 
(the giant ants attacking Los Angeles). In between the acts, 
I managed to get a few words from Dave Koenigsberg, the 
director of the marathon. 

Koenigsberg was hired in 1978 to work in Film 
Preparation—the division of Filmex that procures the 
movies. He’d organized the last two marathons (the 50- 
hour mystery marathon, and a grisly 48-hour 
retrospective of Academy Award winners). I asked 
Koenigsberg if there were many difficulties in scheduling 
the films. ‘“‘There’re many difficulties,” he said. ““The 
difficulties of running after all of those films, movies that 
don’t show up on time, or at all.” Do they lose money on 
a program like this? ‘‘Since all of the financing is done in a 
block, it’s hard to tell which ones are producing revenue. 
We can’t tell if the marathon is making money or not, in 
other words. We do know that the marathon is the most 
expensive program, what with shipping costs and the 
personnel and all of those projectionists. This is the last 
marathon I’m going to be involved in because it’s just too 
much trouble.” 

Koenigsberg hinted that his most severe problem with 


the marathon was a personality crisis with Gary Esseret, 
the director of Filmex. “He’s very particular about what 
he wants shown,” Koenigsberg said. 

Jaws was the third from the last film. Jaws was a lot 
more interesting this time around. Yet more entertaining 
than Jaws was the catalogue for the marathon; I don’t 
think I’ve ever read anyone’s attempts to apply the auteur 
theory to Jaws before. An excerpt, where Koenigsberg 
explains why Jaws, while commercially successful, was not 
an aesthetic triumph: 

He (Steve Speilberg, the director of Jaws] does not 
know what love is...Like so many of today’s youth, he has 
never experienced the “fight” of surviving. No, not growing up 


some terrible physical and/or social disasters. The only 

turmoil Spielberg has probably ever felt was when some high 

school girlfriend jilted him... 

Submitted for your approval the Koenigsberg plan for 
crippling children at birth to insure their future success as 
great film directors. Sure, Mrs. Lubitsch, he limps now, 
but some day he’ll be right up there with James Whale, Wolf 
Mankeiwicz, and Michael Winner. Clearly Koenigsberg, 
like his subject “Bruce” the shark, was in deep waters 
over his head. Yet I knew it wasn’t just the purple prose and 
the silver screen getting to me. It was fortunate that there 
wasn’t a bathroom mirror in the theater, because I don’t 
wasn’t a bathroom mirror in the theater, because I didn’t 
want to look at myself. The bathroom probably didn’t want 
to lookat itself either; it had been torn limb from limb by the 
crowd. Things were getting ugly. 

A couple of prize turkeys wrapped up the marathon. 
The Fog and The Howling: an introduction to the decline of 
the American horror film. The Fog was screened primarily 
because it didn’t have very much violence. Unfortunately, 
it didn’t have very much of anything. The Howling, on the 
other hand, was sheer bad news from start to finish. The 
big star of The Howling is an expensive and elaborate wolf 
suit. The four-minute scene where a man turns into a wolf 
with the help of a spring-steel snout extender and 
pneumatic jowls is interesting, if a little slow. Ultimately, 
though, The Howling is just raw technology and camp, the 
the violence really gets in there and clubs you over the 
head. Theoretically, it could have been chosen to clear the 
theater—as bad as The Howling was, Drew and I were 
reluctant to get back to the real world. If they had finished 
the marathon with something like The Birds, chances are 
good that we would have tried to hold the staff hostage 
and called out for more movies until the SWAT team 
came. 

It took me a good three “dae into the next week to 
recover from horror film poisoning (also known as 
Corman’s syndrome): curdled blood, tingling spine, a 
tendency to examine the necks of my loved ones for two 
litle red marks. Yet on the outside, with horror stories on 
the front page, I missed living in a movie theater. 

Life is rather like a theater, after all. All the best seats 
are taken, you can’t smoke anywhere, and the food is 

overpriced. 
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Weston continued 
to explore beyond previously successful subjects and 
techniques never ceased. For all his reverence for the 
subjects, Weston’s prints often incorporate comic, absurd, 
and disconcerting elements. Contrasts abound: endless 
even tomato rows are recorded against a backdrop of 
jagged mountains (Tomato Field, Big Sur 1937). In the 
controversial Shell and Rock Arrangement (1931), Weston 
achieves a shocking incongruence by placing an 
improbably, luminously perfect shell amid weathered 
rocks. In Bride and Groom, Mexico (1925), Weston poses 
wedding cake figure facing their future—a monolithic, 
impenetrable panel of carved wood. 

In the early 1940s, beginning to suffer from Parkinson’s 
disease, Weston curtailed his production, and often 
turned toward more somber images. Contorted cliffs 
above a dark beach dominate the print with which Charis 
Wilson chose to close the show (Erica, Point Lobos, 1948). 
Overshadowed almost to insignificance in a rock niche, a 

~ girl stares petulantly at the ocean. This must have been 
one of Weston’s last works. He made no photographs. 
after 1948, though he lived for another 10 years. The print 
carries a charged sense of frustration, of the 
dwarfing of the individual by the forms and forces of 
nature. Perhaps the photograph conveys Weston’s distress 
at his powerlessness in the face of the physical world he 
arranged and interpreted for so long. It also conveys his 
genius at envisioning, finding, and recreating evocative 
images. 


by Todd Jones 


moved from Warholish pop cynicism to Eskimo 
mythology to Christian theological dilemma, from 
the New Jersey Turnpike to Oregon lumber country, with 
lots of intriguing stops along the way. 
J.B. Hall, founding provost of College V and current 
creative writing instructor, displayed a biting ironic wit in 
his readings. At best, his pieces were humorous and 


L Thursday’s faculty poetry reading at College V 


An Evening of free verse 


% 


Catholic’s struggle to understand the existence of evil. 


in nature. 


insightful. Unfortunately, his irony also seemed to 


trivialize the emotions of his more serious poems. 
Writing instructors Nathaniel Mackey and David 
Swanger incorporated a less acerbic self-conscious humor 
in their poems. Mackey read a fictionalized letter that 
mocked the same hyper-intellectualization he employed 
to enhance appreciation of the rebellious cultural 
solidarity expressed in street language. Mackey’s other 


poems were perhaps the most innovative of the evening. 
Although infused with figures from rich Eskimo, African, 


and Haitian mythology, these poems never became 


obscure. 


Swanger’s pieces, more rooted in American everyday 
life, sparked an obvious sense of shared experience in the 
audience. Most of us laughed right along with “The Toad 
Who Mounts A Horse Becomes A Prince,”’ with its 
portrayal of how we feel our own power only when we 
attach ourselves to something outside us. Swanger’s 
poems consistently remained poignant without 


descending into bathos. 


William Everson and George Hitchcock, for years 
poetic mentors at UCSC, each chose a thematically linked 
series of poems. Everson’s poems reflected a fervent 


Though disturbing and somewhat dated in his Freudian 
interpretation of the forces behind human action, Everson 
demonstrated why he enjoyed such demand as a reader at 
the height of his career. Despite the Parkinson’s disease 
that makes public appearances difficult for him, Everson’s 
reading style matched his language: rolling, swollen, and 
as irresistibly hypnotic as a river in flood. At their best, his 
poems compelled a recognition of the violence inherent 


Mackey’s poems, though infused 
with figures from rich Eskimo, 
African, and Haitian mythology, 
never became obscure. 


George Hitchcock closed the show with a series he 


referred to as “nature poems.” Short and lyrical, the 


poems captured the interplay between the natural 
environment and the writer’s mood. Hitchcock’s reading 
was as precise and unpretentious as his language, allowing 
the rich imagery of the poems to recall the complex 
emotions accompanying each experience. 

It’s easy to overlook the artistic talent of the UCSC 
community. Last Thursday’s reading provided a vivid 


reminder of the diversity and artistry of our poets. 


Another poetry reading, consisting of selections from 
the upcoming Chinquapin, will be held this Tuesday in the 
College V Fireside Lounge. v 
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GET IT STRAIGHT 


Dear Staff: 

I listened to a new program on KZSC 
Radio (Fridays, 7 pm) called National Press 
Review. It was a methodical if not merciless 
analysis of recent press releases on such 
topics as US military activity in Central 
America and Africa, Soviet military activity 
in Poland, the FBI in Washington. 

The analysis showed discrepancies (falsi- 
fications?) seemingly built-in and fairly well- 
disguised in the typical press release, dis- 
crepancies that a reader might see in such 
bunk publications as Time, Newsweek, or the 
Sentinel. 

The National Press Review examination of 
press releases concerning public opinion 


- polls showed how skillful wording and jugg- 


ling of percentage data in these press re- 
leases can obscure or alter the findings of an 
otherwise straightforward opinion poll. The 
National Press Review picked apar: the mis- 
leading statements and offered the listener 
the task of reaching his-her own judge- 


dangerous it really is. 

On October 24, 1958, Cain Kurst first 
used the word “gay” in connection with 
homosexuality. He advocated its use becaus 
he felt that the American people would be 
more receptive to homosexuality ifit sound- 
ed like a happy, childishly pure alternative. 
Fortunately, some of us have seen through 
his ploy. We can see how unhappy these 
poor savages really are. 

It is truly unfair for homosexuals to be 
political. When a person decides to be gay, 
he or she ought to accept that they must not 
expect common decency from their society. 
Civil rights are OK for white radicals, Blacks, 
Third World victims and the poor. But civil 
rights for everybody is a ridiculous idea. 


- There are only so many to go around. 


I think that your connection between the 
ERA and lesbianism was right on. If women 
had their rights they'd all become lesbians 
because they wouldn’t need men anymore. 
It is really impossible to separate lesbianism 
form the ERA. To pass this amendment 
would be tragic. 

What can we do against this barrage of 
indecency? We can do much. We can make 


Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 


ments. 


homosexuals wear orange armbands that 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


class lessons and supplementarv materials. 
Opportunity ta make up missed lessons. 
Voluminous homéstudy materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 


e@ Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 


any of our over 85 centers. 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 | BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 
64 Shattuck Square 94704 

PALO ALTO (415) 327-0841 DAVIS (916) 753-4800 

499 Hamilton Ave. 94304 204 F Street 95616 


* 4 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 


or Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major US 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


Even a “healthy skepticism” can become 
ineffective when facts have been skillfully 
tampered with in a press release. As far as I 


could tell, National Press Review on KZSC last 


Friday was well-researched, impartial and 
top-notch. It is a necessary and vitally- 
important program, so check it out, people, 
and see what you think. 

Paul Bielskis 


PARODY 


Dear Horace, 

I couldn’t agree with you more. The 
homosexual conspiracy in hiding for so 
long, has suddenly mushroomed and now 
for the first time we can all see how ugly and 


say “Queer.” We can separate them from 
the general population to keep them from 
infecting the rest of us. We can separate 
them from each other to keep them from 
performing unnatural acts. If this makes 
them unhappy, there is always euthanasia. 

Alternatively, we can try to rehabilitate 
them. We can make them have intercourse 
with persons of the opposite gender. This 


may be the best idea yet; if women had to 


stay home and take care of their children 
properly, God knows homosexuality would 
never have happened in the first place. 
And when you start the orange armbands, 
I'll be the first to wear one. 
Sincerely, 
Theresa Louise McRae 
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TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
SHOESTRING: Remember the 
good old days of student travel? 
We do! Good discounts are avail- 
able. For the best fare to any- 
where call Santa Cruz’s student 
travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 


CHARTERS— Laker, jetaway, 


Davis, Chartours & Travac all 
operate charters to Europe serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 


good transatlantic fares. AND. 


EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 
Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 


New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL | 


& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
tip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
trip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiti. 
Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS.: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on a cooperative problem-solving 
model developed by Hoagie 
Wykoff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gynecolog- 
ical appointments, supportuve 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Leshan Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, 
VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 
for appointment: 426-5550 


MATHEMATICS HELP? If you 
are finding that mathematics 1s 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! I work 
with a system that combines the 
fields of nuerology and linguistics. 
With this system I have unpacked 
the thinking patterns of those 
people who are “mathematically 


inclined.” You can learn to use * 


these same thinking patterns! So 
that you can experience math- 
ematics as natural, exciting, and 
aesthetically pleasing. Call John, 
425-6549 


BE HONEST, need someone to 
talk with? Free counseling; person- 
al, confidential. Counselors for 
Christ, telephone 438-4850. 6 pm- 
midnight every night. 


FOR SALE 


HOME STEREO SPEAKERS— 
SACRIFICE—while supply lasts. 
4-way with PIONEER DRIVERS. 
12” Air Suspension Woofer, 5” 
Mid-Range, Two 3” Tweeters. 
MFG LIST $369 each. NEW IN 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS. 
SACRIFICE FOR $188.00 per pair. 
21st CENTURY VIDEO SYS- 
TEMS. 475-7337 


POTTERY SECONDS SALE. 
Incredible bargains—April 25 & 
26, 10-5 Santa Cruz Art Center, 
1001 Center Street. 


“ABORT THE MORAL MAJOR- 
ITY” bumpersticker w/red_ coat- 
hanger symbol. Weather-proof 
vinyl. 1/$1.25, 2/$2.00. Quantity 
rates too. J.B. 4 Palomar Arcade, 
Box 36, Santa Cruz 95060 


INSTRUCTION 
WRITING, RESEARCH, BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. (408) 
649-0999. Research Help Center, 
824 Munras Ave., Monterey CA, 
93940 ; 


HELP WANTED 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- 
$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IJC Box 52-CA 45, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


Staff openings for Camp Koma- 
roff, camp for living Judaism in 
Southern California this coming 
summer. Call Jack Stein, 335-7146 
SUMMER JOBS! on Cruise Ships, 
National Parks, Rafting, Overseas, 
Summer/year round. Earn $800- 
1400 Mo. A working vacation. Mon- 
ey Back Guarantee! Send $4.95 for 
info. to: World Enterprises 8690 
Aero Dr. Suite M-280, San Diego 
Ca. 92123 * 


ALASKA and NORTHERN CAL- 
IFORNIA! Summer jobs in Nation- 
al Parks, State Parks, Local Parks 
and Recreation. Year-round em- 
ployment in all fields. Housing 
information included. $3. Alaska 
Employment Service, Box 1471, 
Beaverton, OR. 97075 (No other 
fee) 


FISCAL ASSISTANT I, part-time 
permanent position with City on a 
Hill. Develop and supervise an 
annual budget of $120,000, co- 
ordinate all billing and collection 
of income, and handle all payroll 
matters for 30 employees. Two 
years accounting experience re- 
quired. $6.09 an hour for up to 20 
hours per week. Apply at UCSC 
Personnel Office (Communicat- 
ions Building) before May 5. 


PERSONALS 

PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8857. Confidenual. 


TYPING 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 


NEED A TYPIST? Professional 
ONE DAY SERVICE at incredibly 


Professional typing, student rates. 


IBM Selectric. 688-7024 


Professional TYPING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. III. Josie & ® PROFESSIONAL TYPIST & & 
Summers, 429-1099. Free Pick. ' Transcription, editing. Reasonable 


LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount you may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan’s 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


Up and Delivery. 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes. Pick up and delivery, 
438-5292 
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YOUR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ADVISORS 


Tripg Travel 
Compa 


425-7822 


303 Potrero #30 
Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz 
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If you have a $10,000 job waiting for you, 
you could have an American Express® Card 
right now. 

Trade the card you've been using every day 
for the Card you'll be using the rest of your life. 

You're about to leave school and enter a whole 
new world. You've got great expectations. So 
does American Express. For you. 

That's why American Express has created a 
special plan that reduces the usual application 
requirements — so you can get the Card before 
you finish school. 

All you need to apply is a $10,000 job or the 
promise of one. 

You'll use the Card the wealthy and the well- 


April Special 
2 photos for $5.50 | 
1015 Cedar o 425-5700 


Open 7 days a week. 


No TIME to TYPE? Inexpensive 
quality work. Ann, 423-9626 


and fast. Gail. 429-5267, 423-3352. 


Willis 
Presto. 
(. vinipibi ff 


»S 


traveled use for business lunches, buying clothes 
for work, paying for vacations - for all sorts of 


after-school activities. 


PARACHUTING 


Ist JUMP .COURSE 
GROUP RATES 


Antioch Parachute 

Center 

(415) 757-9957 
Closed Me 


One of the surest ways to establish yourself is 
to start out as if you were already established. And 
just having the Card gives you the chance to 


establish a solid credit rating. 


So trade up now. You'll find application forms 
on campus bulletin boards. Or call toll-free 
800-528-8000 and ask for a Special Student Appli- 


cation. And set yourself up for next year before 


you finish this one. 


The American 


Car d. 
Don't leave school without it. 
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BAGNASCO AND JOHNS 


OUSE LIQUORS 


511 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ @ 423-9042 


BOURBONS 
Jim Beam ............ Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.66 
Ancient Age............ Now 6.19, Case 74.28 
liter, reg. 8.14 


Seagrams 7 Crown . 
1.75 liter, reg. 15.05 


imperial................ Now 6.19, Case 74.28 
liter, reg. 7.72 


Black Velvet........... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.07 


Seagrams VO ......... Now 8.99, Case 107.88 
liter, reg. 11.85 


VODKA 
Smirnoff ............... Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
80 Proof, reg. 13.61. 
Royale Gate ............ Now 7.19, Case 43.14 
1.75 liter, reg. 9.97 
Fleischman’s ........... Now 3.99, Case 47.88 
liter, reg. 5.80 
Silverado............... Now 4.99, Case 59.88 
California Vodka, liter, reg. 7.39 
Stolichnaya .......... Now 11.99, Case 143.88 
100 Proof, quart, reg. 14.51 
SCOTCH 

Passport ..... deka dies Now 12.59, Case 75.54 
1.75 liter, reg. 15.50 

OWS 65 icles es Now 10.99, Case 131.88 
White Label, liter, reg. 13.99 
A. A - Eevee mens enh eae Now 8.39, Case 100.68° 
750 mli., reg. 10.79 

BRANDY 
Christian Bros. ........ Now 12.29, Case 73.74 
1.75 liter, reg. 16.27 
SS BR are resen Ne rr he Now 6.99, Case 83.88 
liter, reg. 8.74 
Lots) go | Ie area eee ee a cere ere Now 5.69, Case 68.28 
750 mi., reg. 7.05 
RUM 


Castle..co 7c eke Now 8.59, Case 51.54 
Lt. & Dark, 1.75 liter, reg. 10.15 


Bacardi ........ sie eas Now 6.19, Case 74.28 
Lt. & Dark, liter, reg. 8.01 


Lemon Hart Demerara 


.. Now 7.99 Case 77.38 
750 mi., reg, 8.86 


GIN 


Boords................. Now 8.99, Case 53.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 10.84 


Tanqueray ............. Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi, reg. 10.32 

TEQUILA 
Cuervo White........... Now 6.39, Case 76.68 


750 ml., reg. 7.33 


Sauza Gold 
750 mi., reg. 7.93 


_.. Now 11.49, Case 68.94. 


LIQUEURS AND COGNACS 


Raynal VSOP Now 6.99, Case 83.88 
Napoleon French Brandy, 750 mi., reg. 8.99 


Grand Marnier........ Now 14.59, Case 175.08 
750 mi., reg. 19.77 
Courvoisier........... Now 13.59, Case 163.08 
750 mi., reg. 16.16 
VURCR «ssa fen he anaes Now 12.49, Case 149.88 


750 mi., reg. 14.70 


WINE 


Napa Cellars Pinot Noir . Now 6.19, Case 74.00 
1978, 750 mi. 


nonesten Chenin Blanc Now 3.29, Case 39.48 
mi. 


Weibel Green Hungarian...... Now 2.99, Case 35.88 
750ml. 


Bertero Vintners Reserve Now 1.99, Case 23.88 
Burgundy, Greneche Rose & Chablis, 750 mi. 


CORK FINISHED MAGS 


Foppiano........... -.... Now 3.99, Case 23.94 
French Colombard, Chenin Blanc, Zinfandel 1.5 liter 


WANG) Gicicoees is ecaa Now 3.99, Case 23.94 
Chablis & Gamay Beaujolais, 1.5 liter 


MAGS 


Taylor California Cellars Now 3.29, Case 19.47 
Chablis, Rhine, Rose, Burgundy, 1.5 liter 


Cribari Vino Blanco..... Now 3.49, Case 13.96 


CHbSH ihren. ones: Now 3.99, Case 15.96 
Mt. Chablis, Vin Rose, Burgundy 
IMPORTS 

BONS ieses Gitar oes Now 3.29, Case 39.48 
Soave, Bordilino, Valpolicella, 750 mi. 
LARGCOI et oiaeae ses Now 2.99, Case 35.88 
White & Rose, 750 mi. 
Bianchi-Verdicchio ..... Now 5.29, Case 31.47 
1.5 liter 

CHAMPAGNE 
Dom Ruinart ......... Now 24.99, Case 299.88 
750 mi. 


Paul Masson ........... Now 6.29, Case 75.48 
Extra Dry, 750 mi. 


PANO. 6 odaa ocadnke Rew Now 2.19, Case 26.28 
750 mi. 
MIXERS 
Schweppes, 32 oz. returnable bottles .... 45¢ 
TUD; 12:02. CANS ces Cadidagecnasan 6 pac, 1.79 
Coke, 12:02: Cans» os6 ¢i06 i056 shi 6 pac, 1.79 
COLD BEER SPECIALS 

Reschs Pilsner, 740 mi. can ...... single, 1.29 
Millers, 12 oz. bottles only ....... 6 pac, 1.99 
Superior, 12 oz. bottles .......... 6 pac, 3.09 
Schlitz, 12 oz. cans ............. 12 pac, 3.29 
Michelob, 12 oz. bottles......... 12 pac, 3.89 


